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This Directory provides a wide choice of institutions 
offering professional or literary instruction in the arts 
of the theatre and allied subjects. Please write any 
of these schools for catalogs if you are interested. 
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"Study under Miss Robinson-Duff”’ 


ROMINENT Producers, Managers end Stars everywhere speak in glowing 

terms of Miss Robinson-Duft's outst ie ts in the field of Dra- 
matic Instruction. To serious minded students ‘of ‘the Drama these authorities say: 
“Study under Miss Robinson-Duff."" 

Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Katharine Hepburn, Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
Jane Wyatt, Miriam Hopkins, Jean Arthur, Fay Bainter, Rosemary and Priscilla 
Lane, Ann Sothern, Clark Gable, Van Heflin, Tonio Selwart, Douglass Mont- MODERN TECHNIQUES 
gomery, Alan Curtis and many other celebrities of the Stage and Screen. | M. 
ENROLL NOW FOR EARLY SPRING CLASSES FOR THE hrssent. 

Dramatic Training for ones, Screen and Radio “The Great Teacher” | HERM 


Course includes Diction, Pantomi Interpretation of Roles, Stage Technique. Aven recite AMERICAN STAGE 


Little Theatre programs afford students “the opportunity for self expression in All ation ie 
important roles before producers and talent scouts. Miss Robinson-Duff | 
Professional Coaching, Stage Directing, Voice Training for Dramatic ae Applicetions Now Accepted 







































































Students, Teachers, Lawyers, Lecturers and other Public Speakers i Assiste 
29 W. 56 ST.,N.Y, 
FRANCES ROBINSON-DUFF COlumbus 5.5034, |} GEOR 
Literature on request 235 E. 62nd St., New York RHinelander 4-7900 ' HILDA 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS {| 
| 
a Professional theatre, staff, management. Full acting sched- LE L A N D 
ules. Comprehensive Curriculum — dancing, pantomime, 
C L A & E voice development, acting, promotion, directing, scene 
building, lighting, costumes. PO W FE R S 
35 minutes from Broadway, in beautiful Westchester. 
T B E E Radio over local station. SCHOOL OF 
Trustees: Mildred Natwick, Vincent Price, Ernest Chappell, Mrs. Frank THE THEATRE AND RADIO | LOND 
anderlip. Graduates are forging ahead on the stage,in . 
: ‘ ‘ ® I io ti radio and motion pictures as well as in teachi - 
MANAGER peer acc latin ae Gayten, baenian » Le Roi . positions .. . ask for fous pte seins ~ THEA’ 
PRODUCER Complete dramatic training under faculty of | 2 LAD 
professionals: Acting, Direc . Play Produc- 
N.Y. THEATREAND THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT CAN Cn ee ae ees” Dee 
Writing, Progra Building. Full equipped 
FOR 26 YEARS GUARANTEE EMPLOYMENT TO iTS GRADUATES Little Siacanr ead bation aie ‘offer parti 
opportunity for acting and recognition. 
WRITE: WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER THEATRE, WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK Rar Casilid allibers tha Dace 
5 Evans Way 
Ne —<———— TH 
by J 
TO NEW YORK STAGE FROM PLAYHOUSE | sn 
teres 
19}! 
Gwen Anderson, another recent graduate of “a5 
- . . . 
Playhouse School, plays title role in Janie. - 
The list steadily grows of those who have gone 
from the Playhouse School of the Theatre to The 
success on stage, screen, radio and as teachers seri 
of dramatic arts. If you are ambitious for such spor 
success, write us for details of practical train- ei 
ing offered by this 25-year-old organization 
cant 


with its $650,000 theatrical plant, staff of pro- 
fessional directors and long experience in pre- 
paring young people for stage, screen, radio. 


Midwinter Class starts February 1, 1943 


Write General Manager now for illustrated catalog. 
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PRODUCTION, DESIGN 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked *. 


ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its fourth year, this gay comedy of 
home life in the eighties by Russel Crouse 
and Howard Lindsay is becoming an all- 
American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


MY SISTER EILEEN (Dec. 26, 1940) hila- 
rious doings in a Greenwich Village base- 
ment ‘studio’ dramatized by Chodorov 
and Fields, with Shirley Booth in high 
fettle. (Max Gordon) 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10, 
1941) homicide becomes side-splitting farce 
in Joseph O. Kesselring’s mad tale of 
wholesale murder by amiable old ladies. 
(Lindsay and Crouse) 


LET’S FACE IT! (Oct. 29, 1941) riotous 
doings in camp and out, with Danny Kaye 
as ringleader in a giddy frolic devised by 
the Fields and set to Cole Porter music. 
(Vinton Freedley) 


BLITHE SPIRIT (Nov. 5, 1941) Noel Cow- 
ard’s frothy absurdity involving gay ghosts, 
spiritualistic seances and a first-rate cast. 
(John C. Wilson) 


JUNIOR MISS (Nov. 18, 1941) hectic com- 
edy of life with daughter by Chodorov 
and Fields, directed by Moss Hart. (Max 
Gordon) 


SONS O’ FUN (Dec. 1, 1941) high jinks on 
stage and off with Olsen and Johnson in 
the lead, Raoul Péne Du Bois for decor 
and Robert Alton for the dances. (Messrs. 
Shubert) 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudders 
and good acting in Patrick Hamilton’s 
‘Victorian thriller’, staged by the pro- 
ducer. (Shepard Traube) 


UNCLE HARRY (May 20, 1942) Thomas 
Job gives an effective new twist to mur- 
der, with Eva Le Gallienne and Joseph 
Schildkraut in good form. (Hayman and 
Hatten) 


CLAUDIA (May 24, 1942) return engage- 
ment of the Rose Franken play with Bev- 
erly Bayne, Phyllis Thaxter, Richard Ken- 
drick and Lila Lee. (John Golden) 


BY JUPITER (June 4, 1942) Ray Bolger 
tops a glittering musical of warrior women 
and wily Greeks set to Rodgers and Hart 
music and lyrics, Mielziner sets and Alton 
dances. (Wiman and Rodgers) 


STAR AND GARTER (June 24, 1942) 
Bobby Clark and Gypsy Rose Lee in a 
ede revue including pretty girls and 

rofessor Lamberti. (Michael Todd) 


STARS ON ICE (July 2, 1942) Skippy 
Baxter heads a graceful, swirling show 
full of brilliant performers and first-rate 
clowning, music and movement. (Sonja 
Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz) 


JANIE (Sept. ro) a bright young thing 
throws a party, enthusiastically attended 
by the boys in khaki. Script by Bentham 
and Williams. (Brock Pemberton) 


SHOW TIME (Sept. 16) vaudeville with 
George Jessel, Jack Haley, Ella Logan 
and the De Marcos. (Fred E. Finklehoffe) 


THE EVE OF ST. MARK (Oct. 7) young 
America goes to war in Maxwell Ander- 
son’s gay, grim and heroic saga. With 
William Prince and Aline MacMahon. 
(Playwrights’ Company) 


THE DAMASK CHEEK (Oct. 20) Flora 
Robson in an engaging comedy of Amer- 
ican life, vintage 1909, by John Van 
Druten and Lloyd Morris. (Dwight Deere 
Wiman) 


ROSALINDA (Oct. 28) Die Fledermaus done 
into English for a merry operetta evening. 
(Lodewick Vroom for The New Opera Com- 


pany) 


WITHOUT LOVE (Nov. ro) but with Kath- 
arine Hepburn and Elliott Nugent, Philip 
Barry’s comedy of marriage and politics 
continues its brilliant career. (Theatre 
Guild) 


THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH (Nov. 18) 
Thornton Wilder’s beguiling cosmic fool- 
eries with the Marches and Tallulah Bank- 
head in top form. (Michael Myerberg) 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW (Nov. 24) Paul 
Muni giving an outstanding performance 
in a first-rate revival of Elmer Rice’s play 
(John Golden) 


THE PIRATE (Nov. 25) Color, costumes, 
music and fun with Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne in comic-romantic vein. (Play- 
wrights’ Company and Theatre Guild) 


*THE THREE SISTERS (Dec. 21) Kath- 
arine Cornell production, with herself, 
Judith Anderson and Ruth Gordon head- 
ing an all-star cast. Staged by Guthrie 
McClintic. Scenery and costumes by Mot- 
ley. (Katharine Cornell) 


*NEW FACES OF 1943 (Dec. 22) a revue 
by John Lund, Lee Wainer and Jack 
Rosenberg. Dances by Charles Weidman 
and John Ray. (Leonard Sillman) 
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2nd YEAR 


“The best written, best cast, best directed, 
diller, plus.”... Danton Walker, News 
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JOHN JUDITH LEOG. 
EMERY EVELYN CARROLL 


GOLDEN Theatre w. 45 








Cl. 6-6740. Evgs. 8:40. Evgs. 55¢—$3.30 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 55¢—$2.20 








best acted play of the season —a thriller. | 









































“Gay, laughable and irreverent... it's | 


a pleasure.’ 
— Anderson, Jour. Amer, 


“A klickeroo ... immensely funny.” 
— Coleman, Mirror 
he 


MAX GORDON presents 
The Funniest Play in Town 


THE 
DOUGHGIRLS 


by JOSEPH FIELDS 
Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
LYCEUM Thesa., 45th St. E. of B’way. CH. 4-4256 
EVGS. 8:40. MATS. WED. & SAT., 2:40 

















EXHIBITION 


Portraits of the Theatre 
by 


Elizabeth Montgomery 
of Motley 


February 2— February 23 


Raymond and Raymond 
Galleries 
40 East 52nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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"Brings joy and gaiety to the thea- 
tre.”” — Richard Watts, Jr., Her. Trib. 


UNIOR 
MISS 


The Hilarious Comedy Smash 
46 ST. THEATRE, NEW YORK 
W. of B’ way. CH. 4-4256 = EVGS. 
INCL. SUN., 8:40—NO PERF. MON. 
MATS. SAT., 2:40 — SUN. AT 3 P.M. 





Also at GEARY THEA., San Francisco 

















“Miss Cornell, with the wisdom and 
responsibility of the theatre’s First Lady, 
has taken the trouble to give us one of the 
modern theatre’s master-works, and a rare 
treat..." — JOHN ANDERSON, Journal 
American. 

LIMITED ENGAGEMENT 

KATHARINE CORNELL presents 


with Judith ANDERSON 
Edmund GWENN + Ruth GORDON 
Dennis KING * Gertrude MUSGROVE 
Alexander: KNOX Katharine CORNELL 
Staged by GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 
Settings and Costumes by MOTLEY 


BARRYMORE Thectre, 47th St. W. of B’way 
Cl 6-0390. Eves. 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 





| See for Yourself (Concluded) 


| THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE (Dec. 
stantin Simonov’s war play, adapted by 
Harris Moss; acting version by Clifford 
Odets. Cast includes Leon Ames, 
Adler, Eleanora Mendelssohn. Staging, 
Harold Clurman; scenery, Boris Aronson. 
(Theatre Guild) 


THE DOUGHGIRLS (Dec. 30) comedy by 
Joseph Fields. Scenery, Frederick Fox. 
George S. Kaufman directs. (Max Gordon) 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS (Jan. 7) 
| Herbert and Dorothy Fields and Cole 
| Porter musical, with Ethel Merman. Staged 

by Hassard Short with Howard Bay scen- 
ery and Jack Cole choreography. (Michael 
Todd) 


CLOSED 


BEAT THE BAND (Oct. 14—Dec. 12) 
YANKEE POINT (Nov. 23—Dec. 12) 
THE SUN FIELD (Dec. g—Dec. 12) 


| THE GREAT BIG DOORSTEP (Nov. 26- Dec. 19) 
*WINTER SOLDIERS (Nov. 29—Dec. 20) 

STRIP FOR ACTION (Sept 30—Jan. 2) 

NATIVE SON (Oct. 21—Jan. 2) 


*THE WILLOW AND I (Dec. 10—Jan. 2) 





| YOU'LL SEE STARS (Dec. 31—Jan. 2) 


LOOKING FORWARD 
NINE GIRLS, murder mystery by Wilfrid 


| * : Sas 
H. Pettitt, with an all-feminine cast. 
| Staging, Reginald Denham; scenery, John 
| Root. (A. H. Woods) 








“MAKES MURDER A PARLOR PASTIME” 
Life Magazine 


EVA JOSEPH 


LE GALLIENNE » SCHILDKRAUT 


$3 





u NCLE HARRY GENTLEMAN 
HUDSON THEATRE 24!" Stree! 


East of B’way 
Evenings Including Sunday 8:40 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2:40 











THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 











ELLIOTT NUGENT 





Matinees Thurs. and Saf. 





ST. JAMES THEATRE, 44th St. W. of B'way | 





ASK 
Stanley Young. 
cast. Scenery by Watson Barratt. 
by the producer. (Alfred de Liagre) 


MY FRIEND, SANDY, 
Roland Young heads the 


DARK EYES, a comedy by Eugenie Leon- 
tovich, Elena Miramova, Nunnally John- 

| son and Jed Harris, staged by the latter, 
with the first two authors and Ludmilla 
Toretzka heading the cast. (Jed Harris) 


THE PATRIOTS, formerly called Thomas 
Jefferson, by Sidney Kingsley, with Ray- 
mond Edward Johnson and Madge Evans. | 
Staging, Shepard Traube. (Playwrights’ 
Company and Rowland Stebbins) 


COUNTERATTACK, Soviet melodrama | 
by Janet and Philip Stevenson. Cast in- 
cludes Morris Carnovsky, Martin Wolf- 
son, Barbara O'Neil. Staging, Margaret 
Webster; scenery, John Root. (Lee San- 
ford Sabinson) 


THE FAMILY, dramatization by Victor 
Wolfson of Nina Federova’s best-seller 
| novel. (Oscar Serlin) 


THE ZIEGFELD FOLLIES, with Milton 
Berle, Ilona Massey, Arthur Treacher. 
Staged by John Murray Anderson with 
Robert Alton dances and Watson Barratt 
sets. (The Shuberts, Alfred Bloomingdale 
and Lou Walters) 


GREEN GROW THE LILACS, a musical 
version of the Lynn Riggs folk play, with 
book and lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein 
2nd, score by Richard Rodgers, choreog- | 
raphy by Agnes de Mille. (Theatre Guild) 
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29) Kon- 


Luther 


| *FLARE PATH (Dec. 23—Jan. 2) 
*crY HAVOC (Dec. 25—Jan. 2) 
DOODLE DANDY OF U.S.A. (Dec. 26-—Jan. 2) | 
| SWEET CHARITY (Dec. 285—Jan. 2) 


comedy by 


Directed | 


| |S. %. BEHRMAN’S 








“wanewes aor, SUCCESSFUL 
Life Magazine 
VINTON FREEDLEY’S Musice! Sensation 


DANNY KAYE 


LET'S FACE IT! 


by HERBERT - DOROTHY FIELDS 


Benny Mary Jan ‘ol Edith Vivian 
BAKER WALSH GOODNER MEISER VANCE 


COLE PORTER SONGS 
IMPERIAL THEATRE w. 4s =. 


Evenings, including SUNDAY, 8:30 
Mat. & Evg. performances, SATURDAY and SUNDAY 








2ND YEAR 
**Smash Hit!’’ Times 


OLSEN ESOHNSON in 


SONS OFUN, 


“Combines the best 
features of an exclu- 
sive madhouse and a 
de luxe musical." 

Anderson, Jour.-Amer. 
























MATS. Sat. & Sun. 2:30—$1.10-2.75 
Evenings (Incl. Sunday) at 8:30 
WINTER GARDEN B'way & SOth St. 













The PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY “The foremost play af 
THE THEATRE GUILD the Season 
ones —ATKINSON, Times) 


The Payerights Company 
THE EVE oF 
ST. MARK 


by MAXWELL ANDERSON 


>, CORT THEATRE 
48th ST. E. of Broadway 
Eves. 8:40. Matinees 
Wednesday & Seturday 
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OSCAR SERLIN presente CLARENCE DAY'S 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


Made into a play by 
HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE 
with DOROTHY STICKNEY and 
HOWARD LINDSAY 
EMPIRE THEATRE — NEW YORK 




















LEON AMES and LUTHER ADLER in the Theatre Guild production of 
Konstantin Simonov’s The Russian People, set by Boris Aronson and staged 
by Harold Clurman. The American version was prepared by Clifford Odets. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


TEMPEST IN A HOLLYWOOD 
TEAPOT—OPERA: THOMPSON 
VS. THOMSON 


HE excitement in Hollywood caused 

by the recent OWI order that all 
screen treatments of motion picture sub- 
jects be submitted to the OWI may well 
be, as Lowell Mellett, the head of the 
Motion Picture Bureau, insists, a tem- 
pest in a teapot. The film industry has 
been following this course with respect to 
war subjects voluntarily for the past six 
months. There is no doubt that a me- 
dium with the wide scope and influence of 
the motion pictures needs careful pre- 
ventive supervision in time of war, to 
eliminate possible inaccuracies as to our 
war aims, the nature of our allies and the 
nature of our enemies. If this supervision 
is handled intelligently, it should be a 
help rather than a hindrance to the in- 
dustry by easing the burden of responsi- 
bility for facts and policies that cannot 
possibly be as familiar to Hollywood’s 
workers as they are to the members of 
the OWI whose business it is to keep 
abreast of such things. 

What seems to be a graver menace to 
the artistic well-being of the motion pic- 
ture colony is the use made of ‘direc- 
tives’ emanating from the OWI offices 








Business Conference, drawing 
by Will Anderson 


LESS than six months ago, The Rus- 
sian People, which opened at the 
Guild Theatre December 29, had its 
premiére at the Moscow Art Thea- 
tre. Written by Konstantin Simonov, 
poet, correspondent and fighter, it 
has played more than a hundred 
theatres in the U.S.S.R. and has 
toured the fighting front. Vladimir 
Nemirovich-Danchenko, director of 
the Moscow Art Theatre, puts his 
finger on the secret of the play’s suc- 
cess: ‘Besides its political resonance, 
there is another important feature — 
its specific poetry. There is in it a 
“second plan” — which is dictated 
by the inner life of people and 
which really defines their characters 
and their deeds of nobleness and 
strength.” The same feeling for the 
stuff of life marks Afinogenov’s 
Mashenka, a pre-war play (noted in 
THEATRE ARTS, Nov., 1941) recently 
performed, at Brattle Hall and on 
tour, by the Radcliffe Idlers and the 
Harvard Dramatic Club. 
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UNCLE SAM’S own show, This Is 
the Army, continues to set a fabulous 
pace on the road. While it was pack- 
ing them in for two weeks in Detroit, 
ticket-buyers in Chicago, its next 
stop, formed a line nearly half a 
mile long outside the Civic Theatre. 
Veteran sports reporters said the 
line exceeded any formed at base- 
ball parks even before World Series 
games. Sharing this prosperity are a 
dozen Broadway hits — past and 
present. They are also finding a new 
industrial audience such as helped 
Ethel Barrymore and The Corn Is 
Green to a healthy gross in the 
defense-worker city of Portland, 


Oregon. . 


TURN about is fair play even inthe 
amusement industry. Hollywood by 
its huge salaries having systemati- 
cally drained the theatre of its major 
talents, the theatre is now luring 
Hollywood players back again by 
promises of salaries under the $25,000 
ceiling. Oscar Serlin started the ball 
rolling on a large scale by his adver- 
tisement in Variety pointing out that 
The Family, his forthcoming pro- 
duction of a dramatization of Nina 
Federova’s novel, would provide fas- 
cinating parts for good actors at nice 
low salaries. His office reports an 
immediate response, with some ‘stag- 
gering’ names among the screen 


players who applied. 
e 


ON JANUARY 1, 1934, Broadway’s 
playlist numbered twenty-seven, all 
of them that season’s productions. 
On January 1, 1943, thirteen of the 
twenty-eight plays and musicals on 
the boards were holdovers from pre- 
ceding seasons, and three were re- 
vivals. The old outnumbered the 
new, an unprecedented situation in 
Broadway’s history and an earnest 
of the diversion of playwriting talent 
by the war effort and into other 
fields of endeavor for the duration. 
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and aimed not only at films but at radio 
and publications as well. The purpose of 
these directives is to suggest propaganda 
—or should we say ‘informative mate- 
rial’ — that the government would like 
to have played up in the various media. 
That this material was not designed to 
invade the provinces of entertainment 
Mr. Mellett made clear in a speech de- 
livered to the National Board of Review 
some time ago, saying that ‘entertain- 
ment is its own justification and, in our 
opinion, nothing is gained by dragging 
the war into pictures that are designed 
simply for entertainment.’ But film- 
makers, in well-meaning zeal, have con- 
fused the informative with the entertain- 
ment function. Several recent pictures 
(as well as a play or two and short stories 
aplenty) have fallen disastrously short 
of success because they dragged signifi- 
cance in where none was implicit. This isa 
much moreimmediate challenge for Holly- 
wood to meet than the vague threat to 
freedom concealed within the OWI order. 


_— nature of opera may well be a 
subject which The Shaw Society had 
in mind when it organized a forum for 
‘irreconcilable controversies’. Oscar 
Thompson of Musical America writes: 
‘Operas live by virtue of their musical 
appeal, not by their dramatic conviction. 
. . . Opera is a musical form. That is the 
nub of the matter.’ Virgil Thomson of 
the Herald Tribune writes: “The opera is 
not a musical form. . . . It is a theatri- 
cal form. . . . Singing is its medium, 
but singing is not its subject. Its subject 
is whatever the subject of the play is.’ 
Send us your forum, G. B. S. 








Three Sisters and a War 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


SS. The Three Sisters is a modern classic and to many peo- 
ple one of the great plays of all time; yet, while he was writing 
it, its author’s mind was filled with misgiving. ‘I am writing a play — 
well, not exactly a play, but a kind of tangle; there are many charac- 
ters in it; it is possible that I shall go astray and chuck it.’ But he did 
not go astray. The people he created in his Yalta retreat forty years 
ago live on a New York stage today with arresting intensity. Though 
half the world separates them from the place where they were born, 
though social revolution and two world wars have altered the very 
foundations of their way of life, yet the poignant, human truths that 
Chekhov crystallized in them remain inviolate. 

The Three Sisters is valid today, as this production staged for Kath- 
arine Cornell by Guthrie McClintic proves, both because Chekhov 
knew the human heart with its aspirations, its fears and its frustra- 
tions and because he could present them in a unique and imperishable 
theatre form. He himself complained that his play was more a novel 
than a stage piece, but it is as theatre that it lives: a rich, complex, 
many-faceted form of theatre that fills the stage with abundant life 
and seems by its validity and implications to stretch beyond the ordi- 
nary bonds of dramatic expression. Even the fact that Russia is today 
in fighting mood, that the will-to-do dominates the atmosphere of the 
new country born in agony from the collapse of the old does not lessen 
the interest of Chekhov’s story of a group of visionaries who could not 
reach their goals. Indeed, Chekhov’s sense of the imminent doom of 
the intellectuals of his day, his foreshadowing of change, his glimpses 
of a new and better order stand out as more startlingly prophetic than 
ever. Though the three sisters could not achieve even their own mod- 
est ideals, they and their friends had the imagination to see visions and 
to dream dreams — and they have not been forgotten. 
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When Katharine Cornell as producer and Guthrie McClintic as 
director were planning this their latest revival, did they remember an- 
other remark of Anton Chekhov anent this same Three Sisters? ‘The 
play’, he wrote, “has turned out to be dreary, long and inconvenient; 
I say inconvenient because it has four heroines and a spirit, they say, 
more gloomy than gloom.’ The problem of the four heroines has been 
met in Miss Cornell’s production by the assembly of a star-studded 
cast, and the gloom has been mitigated by a determined emphasis on 
the elements of wry, crepuscular humor in which the play abounds. 
Further, Miss Cornell has given the play the kind of loving and un- 
stinting production characteristic of her management. The London 
designers known collectively as Motley have provided three expressive 
if somewhat crowded settings and a number of unobtrusively effective 
costumes of the early nineteen-hundreds to which they have given a 
particular grace and charm. 

The Three Sisters undoubtedly needs an all-star cast to do justice 
to the many deeply-etched studies with which Chekhov has enriched 
his ‘tangle’ of human souls. Every actor in the play, no matter how 
small his role, is given a living, individual entity to bring to life and is 
called upon to fit this character into the delicately balanced human 
symphony of the whole. To create such an ensemble in the modern 
theatre with its hastily gathered group of actors, its comparatively 
short rehearsal periods and its ever present financial complication is 
always difficult, but when a cast includes such outstanding and highly 
individual talents and techniques as those of Katharine Cornell, 
Judith Anderson, Ruth Gordon, Dennis King, Edmund Gwenn and 
the rest, the problem becomes even more formidable. Under Mr. Mc- 
Clintic’s direction, however, these various American and English 
players have been brought together in a homogeneity all the more re- 
markable in view of the natural differences in their style and manner 
of playing. All the contradictions in method and tone have not been 
eliminated, in certain cases they have been consciously retained and 
emphasized, but on the whole the stars move together in unusual 

harmony. 

Miss Cornell, who has long and rightly held centre stage for the 
qualities of rich lyricism that are hers, brings to Masha a new simplic- 
ity and directness. Without losing her ability to convey overtones of 
passion and suffering, her Masha is held firmly within the framework 
of the play. She avoids almost entirely the large, the flamboyant ges- 
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ture; her voice is less lush, though never less than colorful. Her pecul- 
iar gift of smothered incandescence, a dark, tormented quality which 
seems to exist in the very lines of her tragic mask, in the weight of her 
dark hair and broad, suffering mouth, fits the role of Masha who, even 
more than the other two sisters, is capable of passion and has been ac- 
quainted with grief. As the forthright Olga, Judith Anderson is superb. 
The carriage of her head, the set of her shoulders, her control and her 
dignity proclaim this Olga the true daughter of the dead General 
whose social and military standing has set his children apart in the 
little provincial community where they find themselves stranded. 
Miss Anderson, like Miss Cornell, has thrown herself wholeheartedly 
into the play; she can listen as well as speak. She has mastered the 
difficult art of being ever-present in the successive group scenes with- 
out destroying their balance by the weight of her personality. Ger- 
trude Musgrove’s Irina is pleasing in outline but not as fluid, as 
iridescent, as it might be. 

In casting Ruth Gordon as Natasha, Mr. McClintic had evidently 
in mind a conception of the role other than that of its more obvious 
connotation. He has seen Natasha in violent contrast to the three sis- 
ters, not so much because she is a devouring, primitive type bent on 
feeding herself and her young at any cost, but rather because she is a 
vicious, common creature, full of guile and vindictiveness. Miss Gor- 
don’s performance fits into a statement Chekhov once made to the 
effect that he had written a ‘vaudeville’. She plays Natasha in a vein 
all her own, giving play to the flutter of hands, the bridling and toss- 
ing, the eccentricities of voice and gesture that have marked, and 
somewhat marred, her recent performances. The result is often amus- 
ing, making for laughter if not for harmony. 

Among the men, each one of whom is a curious and challenging 
problem in character drawing, Edmund Gwenn as Chebutykin and 
Alexander Knox as Tuzenbach have caught the mood most effectively. 
Mr. Gwenn is a seasoned veteran whose long experience on the English 
stage, notably as the creator of many Shavian heroes, has fitted him 
for the richly rewarding role of the old doctor. His drunken scene, one 
of those monologues which are a play in themselves, offers a tempta- 
tion toward elaboration difficult to resist, but for the rest Mr. Gwenn 
is solidly endearing and heart-warming in the role. Alexander Knox, 
the young Canadian actor and playwright seen here last year in Fason, 
handles the love-lorn Baron admirably. Quiet and unassuming in his 
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attack, he manages to give the role its sull importance, making it stand 
out as one of the salient factors in this tale of misadjusted lives. 

In the key role of Vershinin, Dennis King is stalwart and dignified 
but lacking in that essential element, the power to express the un- 
spoken. For this reason, many of the scenes between Vershinin and 
Masha are ineffective, particularly the famous moment in Olga’s bed- 
room during the fire when Masha and Vershinin indulge in a tender, 
feather-light exchange of emotion under the veil of a little song — a 
phrase of music passed from one to the other which somehow must 
convey the very essence of their secret, their shared passion. Moments 
of this kind are lost in a competent but unimaginative presentation. 
Tom Powers as the kindly, well-meaning Kuligin and Eric Dressler as 
brother Andrey bring solid values to the play while McKay Morris as 
Solyony is startlingly sinister, minimizing the silly, slightly demented 
side of the role and emphasizing its threatening aspects. The text used 
is one ‘prepared’ by Alexander Koiransky and Guthrie McClintic, 
which would indicate that it is a standard translation somewhat re- 
phrased, cut and refurbished for modern ears. It runs smoothly 
enough, though certain elisions and rearrangements are observable, 
aimed, probably, at bringing the play within normal acting length. 


The Willow and I is also concerned with sisters who, unlike Chek- 
hov’s, harbor only the most bitter, indeed the most murderous feelings 
toward each other. John Patrick has written and Donald Blackwell 
directed a play set in a small provincial town somewhere in the south 
in the year 1900 and dealing with the inner psychological experiences, 
the conflicts and frustrations of two sisters. But Mr. Patrick’s attack 
on this subject is eminently 1942 — weighted with post-Freudian im- 
plications and tensely melodramatic. His sisters fall in love with the 
same man; the fragile one wins him. But on her marriage day her hap- 
piness is blasted by discovering her sister, pistol in hand, about to 
commit suicide. A struggle follows, a shot is fired, no one is killed, but 
the bride loses her mind and from then on wanders about the house a 
silent reproach and menace to her sister, who eventually marries the 
disputed bridegroom, bears him a son and is in time widowed. The 
last act brings the two sisters into final conflict when the ‘young 
bride’ wakes from her prolonged nightmare to find herself an old 
woman, and the man at her side not her beloved but her sister’s son. 

The doctors onstage are careful to explain how all this might ac- 
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tually happen to a highstrung, delicately balanced personality but 
Mr. Patrick does not quite succeed in winning his audience to whole- 
hearted belief. This is partly due to an over-literary style, a lack of 
sound theatre speech, and partly to the fact that the plot, for all its 
murder and madness, lacks substance. He has been well served by his 
actors. Barbara O'Neil is wisely cast as the passionate, wilful sister. Her 
good looks and her stormy, haughty attack are suited to the role. As 
the frustrated bride Martha Scott, so warmly remembered as Emily in 
Our Town, is appropriately wan and willowy — like the bride’s favor- 
ite tree, planted when she was born. Hollywood has muted her talent 
but not effaced her golden, translucent quality. In Aline Bernstein’s 
costumes both sisters are a joy to the eye. Another talented young 
player, Gregory Peck, seen earlier this season in The Morning Star, 
played the bridegroom of the first part and the son in the second. 


The close of 1942 saw an explosion of war plays on Broadway. The 
Eve of St. Mark, which held the fort alone for some time, was joined 
for longer or shorter periods by two English and two American plays, 
all concerned with some phase of the all-absorbing conflict. Gilbert 
Miller brought the two English contributions over from London, find- 
ing here a number of English actors to give them substance. His 
most recent offering, Terence Rattigan’s Flare Path, is the least vio- 
lent of the lot. Its unpretentious story, set in a small provincial hotel 
near a flying field, can find room for laughter between the shocks and 
turmoils of battle. Here Flight Lieutenant Rattigan has gathered half- 
a-dozen members of the R.A.F. and their wives, showing them to us in 
their amiable and everyday lives over which the menace of destruc- 
tion hangs so unceasingly. The author knows of what he speaks, being 
himself a member of the R.A.F., familiar with its jargon and its jokes 
and knowing also the terrific pressure on nerves and emotions which 
this constant jockeying with death creates. His story deals primarily 
with a young Flight Lieutenant, his actress-wife and a film star with 
whom the wife has had an affair and whom she is about to rejoin. But 
its chief charm lies in the glimpse it gives of a variety of people: a Po- 
lish Count and his ex-barmaid wife, a cockney gunner and his mousy 
spouse, the Squadron Commander, the dour Mistress of the inn and 
the rest. As in his former play, French Without Tears, Lt. Rattigan 
knows how to write light and pungent dialogue, but in this play his 
laughter is used to mask the tension and the terror that lie under the 
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surface of living in this front line trench in the heart of England. 
Margaret Webster has directed for Mr. Miller, giving her actors 
that freedom of movement, that ease and assurance which is a mark of 
her presence behind the baton. She cannot, however, overcome the 
fact that Nancy Kelly, as the Flight Lieutenant’s wife cannot create 
the interest or represent the quality of glamour the role implies, or 
that Arthur Margetson plays the film star with authority but with 
little sensitivity. Alec Guinness, a young English actor new to Broad- 
way, gives the most arresting performance of the three leads. Though 
the role, like the play, is slight, he handles it with a delicate sure 
touch, with that flexibility and fire which is the essence of acting. 
Throughout the first part of the play he is casual and debonair, yet 
manages somehow to convey a sense of hidden stress which is ex- 
plained when, in a desperate moment following a dangerous flight over 
France, he confesses to his wife the anguish of fear that tortures him 
whenever he goes into action. Mr. Guinness has the ability of all good 
actors to project thought, to express the implicit as well as the ex- 
plicit — as, for instance, when in the second act he stands at the 
breakfast table trying to crack jokes but actually on the verge of col- 
lapse. Mr. Guinness has already made his mark in England as the 
Hamlet in Tyrone Guthrie’s modern dress, full-length version and in 
other important roles, among them T. S. Eliot’s The Ascent of F 6 and 
the English production of Thunder Rock. The lesser characters in Flare 
Path are all well handled, particularly that of the Countess played by 
Doris Patston with variety and solid emotion. Gerald Savory, play- 
wright as well as actor, enriches the role of the little Cockney gunner 
with warmth and good feeling, while Alexander Ivo as the Polish offi- 
cer and Helena Pickard as the laundress do full justice to their parts. 


Lifeline by Norman Armstrong, Mr. Miller’s other war offering, 
was also remarkably well cast. Three of Broadway’s best character 
actors (two Irishmen and a Welshman) were among those who manned 
the ‘Clydesdale’, a 5000-ton tramp steamer carrying oil to England. 
But even they could not keep the play from foundering after a short 
run. To many playgoers, the rich performances of Dudley Digges as 
the steward, Whitford Kane as the engineer and Rhys Williams as the 
tempestuous captain were sufficient reason for a splendid evening’s 
enjoyment. But, unfortunately, first-rate acting and a poignant sub- 
ject — in this case the heroism of men at sea — will rarely guarantee 
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WINTER SOLDIERS STUDIO THEATRE 


In a mountain cave near Zagreb, three members of the underground (played 
by Paul Marx, Vaughn George and Max Leavitt) examine the orders, stolen 
from a slain German colonel, for sending reinforcements from the occupation 
forces in Jugoslavia to the Moscow front. Soon a message will be sent over 
secret waves to set in motion the series of ‘accidental delays that prevent 
the troops from arriving before the Russian counterattack has begun. The 
play is Dan James’ Winter Soldiers, an Erwin Piscator presentation directed 
by Shepard Traube for the Studio Theatre. 
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As Flight Lieutenant Graham in Terence Rattigan’s drama of R. A. F. fight- 
ers and their wives, Alec Guinness, young English actor, makes his first 
American appearance in a sensitive and finely shaded performance. He is 
seen above with Reynolds Denniston who, as Squadron-Leader ‘Gloria’ 
Swanson, orders him to take care of a wound just received on a dangerous 
night mission. Nancy Kelly, as Graham’s wife Pat, looks on. Flare Path is a 
Gilbert Miller presentation, directed by Margaret Webster. The original 
London production has been a hit of some months’ standing. 
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THE EVE OF ST. MARK 


Matt Crowley and Aline MacMahon as Deckman and Nell West, father and 
mother of Private Quizz West, in Maxwell Anderson’s The Eve of St. Mark. 
They are seen here in the family kitchen (designed by Howard Bay) anx- 
iously listening to a news broadcast which brings them no news, and only 
false comfort, about their boy. The Broadway production continues to be one 
of the outstanding draws of the season. A second company will soon take the 
play to the country at large, some of which knows it already through scores 
of university, college and community theatre showings. 
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A cellar fortress, before and after, designed by John Root for Counterattack, 
a melodrama by Janet and Philip Stevenson based on the central theme of a 
Soviet play, Pobveda, by Ilya Vershinin and Mikhail Ruderman. The play 
will be directed by Margaret Webster, with Morris Carnovsky, Martin 
Wolfson and Barbara O’Neil in the leading roles. 
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a play’s survival in the theatre without benefit of story. 

The weakness of almost all war plays is that they rely almost of 
necessity on the terrific impact of their background. Setting over- 
shadows plot or, if a plot exists, then bombs, gunfire, carnage and 
death dwarf it to absurd proportions. Like Lifeline, Cry Havoc, Allan 
R. Kenward’s play about volunteer nurses on Bataan, is chiefly 
valid in its individual character portrayals. Mr. Kenward makes his 
handful of young girls nursing the wounded in an improvised shelter 
under constant bombardment come to life as real and believable hu- 
man beings. His play, to be sure, also has a plot — a spy story so un- 
convincing that it seems dragged in as an afterthought. The main 
pressure of his tale is his picture, all too realistic, of women, or rather 
girls, against death — a death which finally overtakes them in the 
most brutal curtain with which a war play has yet had the courage to 
close. Mr. Kenward, director as well as author, has assembled for this 
production (presented by Lee Shubert) a splendid array of the 
younger feminine talents now in our theatre, among them Katherine 
Emery, Katherine Locke, Thelma Schnee, Florence MacMichael and 
Carol Channing, a newcomer who gives a good account of herself in 
one of the more touching moments of this inevitably episodic play. 

Dan James in his Winter Soldiers has solved the problem of this 
episodic nature of war plays by frankly using his disparate scenes as 
dramatic building bricks. Disregarding Aristotle’s rules and Broad- 
way’s economic endorsement of them, Mr. James in this his first play 
to reach New York production has set a series of eleven scenes along 
a route which leads from Zagreb in Jugoslavia to the gates of Moscow. 
Forty-two actors are needed for this truly epic tale of events barely a 
year old, a play which was announced for uptown production but 
which in the end found its appropriate setting under Erwin Piscator’s 
aegis at the Studio Theatre of the New School for Social Research. 
Shepard Traube, Broadway producer and director of long standing, 
whose Angel Street last year marked his return to New York after 
several years in Hollywood, had hoped to present Winter Soldiers him- 
self but eventually released it to the Studio Theatre for which he then 
proceeded to direct it. The result was a production which made use of 
all sorts of sound and light effects, of side-stages and interpolated in- 
cidents, and of a succession of fast changing scenes for the main action. 
Under Mr. Traube’s adept direction, the separated, self-contained 
incident of each scene that accompanied the movement of a German 
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troop train being rushed to the Moscow front took on climactic move- 
ment. The progress of the train and the successful efforts of the under- 
ground patriots in each country to delay it built an arc of interest and 
tension that linked the play into a compact whole. 

The Studio Theatre, operating as a non-commercial organization, a 
school and an experimental laboratory, was able to recruit a sufficient 
number of interested actors willing to donate their time and energy to 
the enterprise. A number of them, as in other Studio Theatre produc- 
tions, were foreign actors whose various accents and varied techniques 
could be skilfully adapted to this particular play of many peoples. 
Once again Herbert Berghof, who played Nathan the Wise last year, 
proved his skill and versatility by his biting, sardonic delineation of a 
Gestapo agent. A number of the vignettes which made up the sub- 
stance of the play were particularly effective, with such actors as Ross 
Matthew, Guy Sorel, Dolly Haas and Sara Strengell giving first-rate 
performances. 

Another young playwright, Horton Foote, who has had two earlier 
plays produced by the American Actors Company, was again pre- 
sented by that group under Mary Hunter’s direction, this time at the 
Provincetown Playhouse. Only the Heart, like Mr. Foote’s other plays, 
was set in Texas. It dealt with a family which is poisoned by a selfish 
and predatory mother. The action proceeded through a series of bitter 
dialogues during which high-pitched complaints and recriminations 
are exchanged. The author, however, never succeeds in winning the 
spectator to any deep concern for the fate of those involved. He proves 
himself once more gifted with a nice sense of observation; his charac- 
ters are never stereotyped, but he has not as yet been able to fill out 
completely the structure of a full-length play. 

Boldly entitling it New Faces of 7943, Leonard Sillman brought his 
long-promised revue to town, a sketchy affair more amusing for its in- 
genious wartime devices for saving money and materials in costumes 
and scenery than for any brilliant new talents it disclosed. Nightclub 
entertainers and youngsters with bright ideas rivalled each other in 
energetic efforts to entertain. They were occasionally successful as in 
the case of such experts as Tony Farrar as the ‘Nearsighted Bull- 
fighter’, or Ann Robinson, the young Negro girl with a mouthful of 
shining teeth and a startling rhythm. On the whole, however, there 
was still much to be done to bring New Faces up to the level of its 
namesakes and predecessors of other years. 
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geo is no performance on Broadway today that is easier to take 
than Ray Bolger’s Sapiens in By Fupiter. Sapiens, of course, is 
‘the warrior husband’, the war bridegroom in an Amazon world, 
who contrives to turn a postponed honeymoon into an opportunity to 
become king. He pushes his way up from ‘boudoir’ and court to the 
field of battle and onto the throne with a spirit so determined and so 
gay that one is inclined to overlook the variety and breadth of the per- 
formance of the actor who wears Sapiens’ garb. Ray Bolger panto- 
mimes, talks, sings, dances, juggles a dozen manners and moods, 
clowns. All this in a show where he is not the whole show. By Fupiter 
is the entire mechanism of the American musical comedy turning in 
high gear. But Bolger is the lively centre around which it revolves. 
When he is off stage, one is happy — the whole thing is that good; 
and yet expectant — Sapiens is that irresistible. What one has in Ray 
Bolger is more than the expert and resourceful dancer he is well known 
to be. He is that integration on the comic level of all the theatre ca- 
pacities which people have had in mind when they talked and wrote of 
the complete stage person. 

Well toward the end of the show, Sapiens sings, ‘Now that I’ve got 
my strength’. The words suggest, without intention to be sure, what 
By Fupiter signifies in Ray Bolger’s career: it has given him the oppor- 
tunity and he has brought to it the matured ability to do what he 
has been driving towards ever since he became interested in the 
theatre. He has always thought of a performance as the chance to 
assume and build a role. ‘When I perform’, he says, and it holds 
true even in a dance routine, ‘I want something to happen. I want to 
start some place, set out in a direction and get somewhere.’ This role 
impulse has been the main thing, always clear in Bolger’s mind even 
when obscured for his public by his rise to the top as a tap and eccen- 
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tric dancer. Dance as the way up came almost as an accident. He 
began to dance — social, tap, then vaudeville — because others 
around him did, because he was intrigued by the miming and satiric 
possibilities of dance, and because his first efforts to work out dance 
things in an original way caught the attention of an old hand, who 
encouraged him to continue. He found his way into a ballet school 
because there was a bookkeeping job for him to do; but the head of 
the school had also seen him hoofing it with the rest of the boys. 
Once inside, Ray Bolger started to pick up everything he observed, 
and he had to worry it until it made a portrait, told a story. He tried 
himself out, for instance, on the Chinese dope fiend act, an old vaude- 
ville formula, when called upon for an original composition — this, 
mind you, in ballet school. 

It was on another occasion, a Ted Shawn inspiration, he recalls, 
that he turned up the flair for the comic. He had thrown himself into 
the number very seriously, but the audience laughed. Instead of run- 
ning off to feel hurt, he thought, ‘I made them iaugh. That is some- 
thing.’ And he began to ask himself, ‘How did I do it?’ Ray Bolger 
has been asking that question ever since and recording the answers 
as they came, one by one, until today he knows all the tricks as only a 
veteran trouper can. He has learned how to take an audience into his 
confidence, how to let it tell him what to do and how he is doing it. 
He still gets a tremendous kick out of the challenge of an audience, 
even the jitterbugs who crowd into the Paramount or the Strand not 
to see him but to listen to some band. ‘All audiences are alike,’ he says. 
“You have to lick them first, that is all. If you are honest with them, 
if you play straight at them, if you do not force or try to put something 
over, they are yours.’ 

This audience sense was first nurtured in repertory, then in vaude- 
ville. The order is significant. For a couple of years in the early ’20’s, 
Bolger played with the Bob Ott Repertory Company as second comic, 
appearing in the musicals, of course, but also in the straight plays. 
In one of these he recalls playing a henpecked husband, similar in 
many ways to Sapiens. It was this repertory experience which taught 
him something of the range and varieties of voice, and which undoubt- 
edly helped to save him from that self-imposed type-casting, the ex- 
ploitation of a single voice-color or trick. He also acquired a sense of the 
variety of roles a player may be capable of, the patterns of impersona- 
tion which the speaking actor must master in a repertory company, 
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the creative satisfaction of carrying a role with its story throughout a 
play, and the meaning of being a member of a cast, not merely an act 
in a show. 

As a result, Ray Bolger brought to his increasing expertness as 
tapper and eccentric, and took with him into vaudeville, a larger ambi- 
tion and goal than that of the typical comic-dance routine. Even 
in vaudeville he was not a routine dancer. He studied out the usual 
routines, of course, first with a partner, then on his own. He continued 
to discover and invent new dance tricks. But the player ideal was not 
abandoned. In lieu of a role, he liked to work out a characterization 
as it suited him and the audience — in patter, pantomime and dance 
— not allowing it to get too set. In lieu of a plot, he would make one 
up between the audience and himself. The formula for this had always 
existed in vaudeville, the chap who comes out pretending that he is 
not a player, doesn’t want or know how to be one, but needs to pick 
up a penny here and there, etc., etc. Into this anything could be made 
to fit. It was a facile device for transferring the gains of repertory onto 
the vaudeville stage. 

It is hardly surprising, then, that Ray Bolger quickly made his way 
to the top, playing the Rialto and the Strand almost before he knew 
it and landing his first Broadway assignment in The Passing Show of 
7926 just six years after he had taken a girl to the senior high school 
prom, knowing only how to waltz. When Broadway first took notice 
of him, what it saw was a smooth, skilled and tricky tapper who re- 
minded people of Jack Donahue. But by the time he had appeared 
in one of the Scandals and Life Begins at 8:40, those behind the scenes 
were becoming aware of more, a dancer who could be fitted into a 
show rather than merely given a spot. Such a performer is a find, but 
a bothersome one, too, if the facts must be told. Building a dancer- 
comic of that sort into the show means rebuilding the show or plan- 
ning it from the start with him in mind. It means letting him in 
where the planning goes on. It means giving him leeway with the 
book, allowing him to discard tons of paper work for what he knows 
will get across. It means taking a big chance, with no bets covered. 

It has taken Ray Bolger sixteen years since that first spot in a 
Broadway show to work up to the lines on the top of a playbill which 
read, ‘Wiman and Rodgers . . . present Ray Bolger in. . .” The 
milestones on the way were some of Broadway’s most distinguished 
musicals. A fine Scandals and Life Begins at 8:40 have been mentioned. 
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On Your Toes made Bolger history in 1936. It was the still-remem- 
bered ballet in this show, ‘Slaughter on Tenth Avenue’, which first 
clearly displayed the compelling and resourceful actor-dancer Broad- 
way had on its hands. Following On Your Toes, Ray Bolger had his 
innings with Hollywood, appearing most notably in The Wizard of Oz. 
He had ideas about what he might do in the films — honest dance and 
comic characterizations close to the feelings of the average fellow — 
but, as one producer told him, ‘You take care of the dancing and I 
will take care of the producing.’ As Bolger ruefully remarks, ‘The big- 
gest job has been pushing obstacles out of the way.’ Keep Off the Grass 
brought him back to Broadway in 1940 in a musical of inferior ma- 
terials but one which declared him a triple-threat star, of equal effec- 
tiveness as dancer, actor and clown, a performer clearly ready to shoul- 
der the burden of the lead in a musical that made sense. By Fupiter is 
that show. 

To see just what it is that Ray Bolger brings to By Fupiter, not 
merely in its actual performance but in the process of whipping it 
into shape, glance at The Warrior’s Husband, the Julian Thompson 
comedy of 1932 out of which By Fupiter was fashioned. As far as Sa- 
piens is concerned, a genuine role hardly existed. ‘There was no story,’ 
Ray Bolger says, ‘no development, no growth of character. What point 
is there; after all, in having a bunch of women pretending to be men, 
and men pretending to be women? Woman-trained and fashioned as he 
was, I saw in Sapiens a man capable of getting the idea that he wanted 
to be king. And he wouldn’t let go until he was king.’ Around this 
central idea By Fupiter is built. Bolger suggests the keynote almost 
at the start — in a gesture, a word, a thrown-in bit of pantomime; 
and he never once lets it down. Perhaps this explains what the critics 
have uniformly referred to as a miracle of taste, the making of an 
essentially offensive idea inoffensive. Call it taste if you please, but 
the secret is a sound conception of the role to begin with. 

The process of building the role was largely one of cutting out 
words and allowing pantomime, dance, the humor of satiric move- 
ment to carry most of the burden. Practically all of this had to be 
fashioned afresh, even the ideas behind it. The scene in which Sapiens 
theoretically annihilates the enemy in some pantomimed maneuvers 
is faintly suggested in the original play by some very clumsy dialogue. 
So is the quarrel over the hat. The weary hitch-hiker who plods to his 
wife’s tent on the battlefield, the breathless, determined little march to 
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the camp of the enemy, touch after touch — these are Bolger’s own, 
done almost entirely in pantomime and movement. When words are 
necessary, they are not ‘comedy jokes’. ‘Comedy jokes are not funny’ 
is the way Bolger puts it. 

Where, then, and how does dance come into the picture? That is 
the question some of Sapiens’ less perceptive spectators also want 
answered. “You don’t dance enough in the show. You have only two 
routines.’ ‘Dance?’ he replies. ‘What is dance? In By Fupiter I am 
dancing all the time. Every gesture, the body line of every pose, 
the way I get from place to place, the movement in the acting — it’s 
all dance. None of it would be the way it is if I weren’t a dancer.’ 
True enough, Sapiens breaks into a formal, extended dance only twice 
in the show. The dance tricks — and they are all there, including the 
trade-mark split — are over with almost before they are noticed. 
But that is the point. They are ‘thrown away’ for a larger purpose, 
to make of dance the easy, transparent language by which the char- 
acter is unfolded, the situation advanced, the story told. 

To find a tap dancer using his medium in an offhand but dramat- 
ically purposeful way should not come as a surprise. Tap is an admi- 
rable technique for just this sort of acting by dancing. Refined by a 
generation of American stars, turned into an instinctive and elegant 
speech — ‘elegant, that is the word’, says Bolger — tap has become a 
feet-in-the-ground thing through which the sap of characterization 
and expression can flow without hindrance. The body placement and 
fundamentals of movement on which it relies are so sound that the 
body is left free for grafting onto it pantomime, impersonation and, if 
one chooses, even other dance mediums. There is a penalty, of course. 
One subordinates tap in the service of a greater art to the point where 
the careless observer ceases to see it as tap. But the reward is the 
ability to make of musical comedy a dramatic work thought out in 
terms of dance, a dance ‘opera’. That is the goal towards which Bol- 
ger’s performance moves, and the method by which it was built. 

Take one extended moment, for instance, the ‘Life with Father’ 
dance. ‘How did I go about it? Well, I tried to think what Sapiens 
would be like as he sang the song, what he would think and feel. First, 
he would be dainty and pert; he had been brought up that way. Then 
he would become a bit prissy . . .’ and so on, until the thought of 
‘father’s’ conquests over the frailer sex —can it be? — sends the legs 
into wide extensions, the arms and body spreading manfully over the 
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stage. ‘The only way I can tell you how I made the dance is just this, 
to tell you what I thought as I put myself into the role.” The music 
came in much the same way. The song was there to begin with, but 
the rhythm patterns, the dynamics, the orchestration were worked out 
to mirror the changing moods of the dancer’s beats. ‘There was Dick 
Rodgers’ song. The accompanist, Margo Hopkins, and I started to 
play with it. I told her what Sapiens might be thinking as he danced. 
With that in mind, she would try out some new trick in rhythm and 
note. If it sounded right — Margo Hopkins is amazing at that — she 
set it and I worked out the steps, often tap for note. Then when we 
took the song to the orchestrators, we could give them something spe- 
cific to work on. . . . The music, all of it, is wonderful, really wonder- 
ful.’ Bolger should know; his musical acquaintance, which includes a 
knack of doing as he pleases at the piano, goes back as far as boyhood 
visits to Kar] Muck’s Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

In a role such as Ray Bolger carries in By Fupiter, the test con- 
tinues right on through every performance until the show finally 
closes. It is here that the calibre and morale of the all-out theatre per- 
son win their most signal victories. After two-thirds of a year, By 
Jupiter is as fresh and more finished than it was on opening night. 
For that Bolger is as much responsible as anyone on or back stage. 
‘How do I keep it fresh? I think, every minute, what Sapiens is think- 
ing and doing. I follow and think the music. I know when a replace- 
ment has been brought into the orchestra; I notice immediately what 
instrument it is and when it is the least bit off. The show is pretty 
well set by now; I could go through it exactly as I did the evening be- 
fore. But I vary things each night. That keeps the others on their 
toes.’ 

But it is more than that; there is also the respect and admiration 
which a true star has for those who work with him. ‘How a show goes 
from day to day depends a great deal upon how the members of the 
cast get along together; whether they like each other or not. When you 
are friends, have confidence in each other, things go all right. If per- 
formances begin to lag — well, I got the girls together one night before 
the show and made a little speech. ‘“‘This isn’t an ordinary show be- 
cause it isn’t an ordinary time. People come here to enjoy themselves, 
to forget for a couple of hours what’s going on outside. It’s good for 
them, and very necessary. You can do your bit right here, every 


night.”” They liked it’, he added. 
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Lucas-Pritchard 





RAY BOLGER as Sapiens in By Fupiter. Lett to himself in an unguarded 
moment by Amazon mother and court, Sapiens finds the dimensions of the 
throne much to his liking. The Queen is getting more than a consort. 























RAY BOLGER DANCER, ACTOR, CLOWN 


The pictures on these two pages indicate the distance which Ray Bolger’s 
talents span. To the left, he is the tapper, eccentric and clown of Life Begins 
at 8:40. Above, he is the dance-actor of ‘Slaughter on Tenth Avenue’, the 
final ballet of On Your Toes in which Bolger, with the assistance of Tamara 
Geva, George Church and George Balanchine’s choreography, held audi- 
ences spell-bound for fifteen minutes of dramatic story-telling in dance. Both 
shows were milestones in Ray Bolger’s career. 


Richard Tucker 





Alfredo Valente 





JOSEPH SCHILDKRAUT as Uncle Harry in Thomas Job’s quiet hair- 
raiser about a murder that will not out. On Broadway since last May, Uncle 
Harry has been struggling to make his guilt believable to his neighbors. 














Radio Propaganda: New Style 


This Is War!—The Treasury Star Parade 


FREDERICK MORTON 


Ws you have once seen an airplane in action, even a commercial 
plane flying in or out of an airport or an air battle on a motion 
picture screen, it is easy to understand how complicated those miracle 
machines have come to be, and how various. A single Liberator is said 
to have 102,000 parts and to use 300,000 rivets. And every part and 
every rivet, you may be sure, contributes something to its essential 
quality. One plane aims for security, another for height, another 
speed, precision or maneuverability. And the test of every added part 
is the greater success of the whole in action. There must have been 
growth upon growth, change upon change before the Messerschmitt 
came to be 109 G, or the Focke-Wulf 190, and we know all the thought 
and planning and testing that have gone into the Flying Fortress and 
the Lockheed twin-engined P38. We know, not because some- 
body tells us, but because what they accomplish is the proof of all that 
went before. 

Unfortunately for our psychological warfare, words are not ma- 
chines. You cannot build them up with geometric and scientific ac- 
curacy to secure a desired effect. You cannot add word upon word to 
make them stronger or more sure to reach their target or with a fiercer 
impact. Even when you know what you want them to do and are 
trained to their use, you cannot always, indeed you cannot often, do 
what you wish with them. Yet words are the most valuable tools we 
have for the new form of mass attack which has become so important a 
factor in this ‘total’ struggle. We knew a good deal about making air- 
planes before we went to war, and we have learned a great deal more. 
We knew almost nothing about national propaganda and had every- 
thing to learn. Heavens knows, we used enough words but they were 
not efficient enough, not massive and immediate enough to fit the es- 
sence of our new need. We had topflight newspaper service, unmatched 
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foreign correspondence and speeches upon speeches (most of them 
over-long and over-thin). We had vivid books, excellent magazines, a 
few good plays and stirring films. But it was soon evident that although 
each of these was playing an active and important part, not one of 
them could use words to their fullest power for the particular purpose 
of selling the war to Americans, selling bonds, selling the unity of na- 
tions and selling America to the world. They could not speak to 
enough people at the same time and with the same effect. The radio 
could have done the job at once if we had known at once how best to 
use the radio, if our writers and our poets had known how and what 
to write and if actors had known how to speak their words so that 
20,000,000 people would listen all at once and everywhere. But they 
did not know. H. L. McClinton, who writes the introduction to This 
Is War!*, the bell-wether of propaganda sequences, says, ‘It is appal- 
ling to note that when this country entered the war we were positive 
tyros in radio propaganda.’ 

Only a year ago they did not know and yet today there is hardly a 
major network that does not have, within the space of twenty-four 
hours, at least one successful, that is, effective, propaganda broadcast. 
Already our library shelves are filling up with collections that can 
stand the test of the eye as well as the test of the ear. 

For propaganda drama, there are the thirteen plays of This Is 
War!, directed by Norman Corwin for the four major networks, their 
gift to the country’s service. And twenty-seven of The Treasury Star 
Parade}, produced and directed by William A. Bacher, devoted es- 
pecially to stimulating the financing of the war and still broadcasting 
over eight hundred stations. It would be pleasant if we could take 
these radio plays apart, lay them out on the drafting board, mark off 
and measure the sections that make them strong and swift and accu- 
rate in their projection, count out the word rivets that bind them to- 
gether and then make new plays on their most successful patterns. But 
it isn’t so easy as that to find out what makes radio plays good or what 
distinguishes the effective from the ineffective. There are ways known 
to radio to test the number of listeners to a program, to judge with 
some degree of accuracy what material and treatment attracts atten- 
tion. But how can you tell what will make a man who listens say, 
“This war must be won. This is my war. I must help to win it. I must 


* This Is War!, Dodd, Mead & Co. 
t The Treasury Star Parade, edited by William A. Bacher: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
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fight to win it.” Even the men who write the best plays today cannot 
tell you much about how, or why, they do as they do but at least the 
works themselves can show us what it is that they have done best. A 
few things about them are clear at once. The best plays and the best 
scenes in them are almost invariably the simplest, the most universal, 
the most dramatic, and all of these qualities are a compound of sound 
and sense. But simple does not mean ostentatiously low-brow. The 
universal is never the banal. The dramatic is not pretentiously literary. 

To take the last first, the radio-dramatic is in some ways puz- 
zlingly unlike the theatre-dramatic. In the theatre, drama builds 
largely out of the reaction of situation upon character and through the 
resolution of conflicts between man and man, man and the mass, man 
and God or Nature. But over the radio — and especially in these 
propaganda plays (the finest of which one is tempted to say are among 
the best radio plays ever written) — character is usually stated or 
described and seldom evolves. And the conflicts that are resolved are 
not chiefly between dramatis personae but between the theme of the 
play and the mind of the audience. You, the listener, are the drama’s 
obstacle that needs to be overcome or focussed into action. 

When you say that a radio play risks its integrity if it is too liter- 
ary, you run into some difficulty in defending your stand. It is cer- 
tainly true that many excellent and forceful stories, speeches, essays 
adapted for radio use do not come through very well. Some of the 
least compelling plays in The Treasury Star Parade fall into this cate- 
gory. There are too many words; too many long words; too many 
inactive phrases. But sometimes an entirely literary and highly senti- 
mental story like Paul Gallico’s The Snow Goose, adapted for the 
radio, comes back to mock at you with its sure eloquence; or ‘High 
Flight’, the exquisite poem of John Gillespie Magee, Jr. (‘killed in 
action with the R.C.A.F. in the vicinity of the British Isles, December 
II, 1941’), cries out against you with such speakable lines as these: 


Oh, I have slipped the surly bonds of earth, 

And danced the skies on laughter-silvered wings; 

Sunward I’ve climbed and joined the tumbling mirth 

Of sun-split clouds; and done a hundred things 

You have not dreamed of — wheeled and soared and swung 
High in the sunlit silence. . . . Hov’ring there, 

I’ve chased the shouting wind along and flung 
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My eager craft through footless halls of air. 

Up, up the long delirious, burning blue 

I’ve topped the wind-swept heights with easy grace, 
Where never lark, or even eagle, flew... . 


Yet, generally speaking, radio speech has its own discernible, if not 
definable, laws, and it differs in notable ways from the language of the 
story, the novel, the essay, the lecture. Although the obviously, imita- 
tively rhythmic and pseudo-poetic are fatal, it is in many ways close 
to music and to poetry. Good music heightens it easily and often com- 
plements it, and good dramatic poets (like Stephen Vincent Benét) 
seem to succeed more often than most writers in catching its stride. 

Here are some good lines — the first and the last — from Benét’s 
Nightmare at Noon: 


There are no trenches dug in the park, not yet. 
There are no soldiers falling out of the sky. 


There’s time to drink your highball — plenty of time. 
Go tell fire it only burns in another country, 

Go tell the bombers this is the wrong address, 

The hurricane to pass on the other side. 

Go tell the earthquake it must not shake the ground. 


The bell has rung in the night and the air quakes with it. 
I shall not sleep tonight when I hear the plane. 


And here is a rousing bit from Gene Fowler’s The Fervis Bay: 


And now the ensign 

Emblem with the blue field — 

Is shot away. 

Enraged, bloody, rocking on his heels, 

Fogarty Fagan roars: 

‘Hoist another ensign, damme, Mr. Wilson, sir! 
Hoist another flag.’ 


It isn’t a matter of metre or verse form and certainly not of free 
verse, which, except in a master’s hand, is only an escape from disci- 
pline. It is a matter of the curve of a phrase, the impact of successive 
consonants, the color of a line of vowels. It is the choice of words that 
are clear, short, sharp, hard-bitten, and the stripping of these words for 
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action. One word, one syllable too much or too soft, too tricky or af- 
fected, too pedantic or banal and the magic is gone. It is something 
you hear and feel and respond to but cannot describe. Norman Corwin 
has it under control, even in four lines like these: 


“The stone beneath our feet was good French stone; the 
wind that drove the rain was a west wind blowing over 
the fields of France; the sky was a French sky; the rain 
was a French rain; only the bullets were German.’ 


and John Latouche can match it in quite another spirit with the gay 
legend of Mrs. Murgatroyd’s Dime: 


‘But then — (Music sentimental) — then it was Mrs. Murga- 
troyd clapped eyes on me. Oh — oh, she says, and I see by her 
face she’s glad to see me. It’s tough being in a big city and no- 
body caring. You don’t know how tough it is being a dime. 
What’s a greenback got that I ain’t got? Just a better start in 
life, that’s all. Unfair. 

‘. . . But Mrs. Murgatroyd scoops me up, pops me in her 
pocket and goes off home. You never heard of Mrs. Murga- 
troyd neither. She’s a scrubwoman, in one of them big cheese- 
cake skyscrapers. Works hard, scrubbin’ while you sleep. . . . 
Well, I hang around Mrs. Murgatroyd. I get to know her. Poor 
and proud. Nice old lady. I get real attached to her. So this 
is the pay-off. Swingin’ along in her purse, I hear people talkin’ 
about the war. And I hear her friends chinnin’ about defense 
stamps and bonds. Patriotic. You know. I didn’t pay much 
attention. You get cynical banging around in cash registers. 
Anyway, I know Mrs. Murgatroyd don’t quite live off what 
she makes. Still, the talk goes on, and you can imagine my 
surprise when one day I find myself and the old lady standing 
in one of the stations, watching ’em go up to the window. 
They’re buying stamps. One, two, five and ten dollars. “Oh, 
no,” I try to tell her. “Let’s go home, lady. We’re in fancy 
company.” But she stands there, then all of a sudden she 
straightens her battered hat and sidles up to the window. 

‘Once there was a widder, and a widder’s mite,” she whis- 
pers to herself. Then she says aloud, “One stamp. One ten 
cent stamp. Here’s my dime.”’ 
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Sometimes the material itself is so factual that you know it must 
be by the added grace of the word and nothing but the word that it 
lives as you listen. Take for example these excerpts, the first from 
George Faulkner’s The United Nations, in praise of the Chinese people: 





‘Could we lose Pittsburgh, and then move Pittsburgh under 
fire to Denver, and go on producing and fighting? Could we 
lose New Haven and Cambridge, and then move Yale and Har- 
vard to Salt Lake City, and go on /earning and fighting? 
Could we lose New York and New Orleans and then, under 
fire, cut us a new road through hell and high water to Hudson’s 
Bay — and go on producing and learning and fighting? Could 
we see that road lost and start to build another . . . and an- 
other? The Chinese people have accomplished tasks just as 
hard, with their bare hands, their bowed backs, their tough 
minds. 

To the Chinese people! The Chinese people in the might of their 
meekness. The Chinese people in the glory of their courage. 
The Chinese people in the everlasting glory of their utterly 
unconquerable will to victory.’ 


And the next from Stephen Vincent Benét’s Your Army: 


“Would you come up to the mike a minute, soldier with the 
blue hat-cord and the crossed rifles on your collar? Who are 
you and what’s your job? 

INFANTRY: I’m infantry. I’m Private Dogface, private one 
million, draft number 2985, dog-tag number 893,247. Other- 
wise, I’m just the guy who occupies ground. They land me in 
planes from the air and they shoot me up to the front in trucks 
and scout cars . . . but a lot of the time, still, I walk — yes, 
even with all the wheels and machines of modern war... . . 
I walk and I creep and I dig and I burrow and I wiggle ahead. 
I take cover and I creep from cover and I hold the line. I hide 
all day in the fox-holes under the bombings, and last out. | 
marched with the Continentals and I marched with the Army 
of the Valley, and in France I went ahead through the wheat, 
and I’m still marching. I’m blind without planes and you’ve 
got to give me planes — I can’t fight tanks with my hands and 
you've got to give me tanks — I’m not artillery and you’ve 
got to give me guns — but when all’s said and done, I’m the 
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guy who holds the ground. I’m not just a foot-slogger with a 
rifle in this new army —I’m a member of a combat team, 
trained like a football squad and with plenty of razzle-dazzle 
stuff — the Notre Dame stuff and the Army stuff and the Rose 
Bowl stuff of modern war. (Sneak music.) But my first job 
and my last is to take the ground and hold the ground. I may 
do it forty miles an hour —I may do it two miles a day. I’m 
going to be cold and wet and hungry and thirsty and tired 
beyond tiredness. I’m going to see my friends die and hear the 
wounded cry out like a whispering field. But I’m going ahead 
and I’m going to win — the ground-gripper — the infantry — 
Private Dogface of the U. S. Army.’ 


And then, if you are still not convinced that it is the miracle of sound 
that does it, try to find out what the magic is that makes you listen 
eagerly to such a simple, documentary page as this, from Your Air 
Forces, by Ranald MacDougall: 


scout (on filter): Roger Sail 2 from Dog William Seven. Roger 
Sail 2 from Dog William Seven. Answer. 
BASE (natural): Dog William Seven from Roger Sail 2. Dog 
William Seven from Roger Sail 2. Go ahead. 
scouT: Roger Sail 2 from Dog William Seven. One battleship 
Nagato Class, two cruisers, five destroyers, sighted latitude 
20 degrees 15 minutes, longitude 140 degrees 25 minutes. 
Course one two one. Speed 20 knots. Scout planes observed 
clearing cruisers at 13:50. Am remaining in contact. End. Bye. 
(Establish music — a forceful but discordant succession of calls 
— to indicate the black ships of the enemy: it fades briefly for 
music up and down. Overlap sound of headquarters — ticklers 
— typewriters — an occasional blare from the inter-office phone.) 
VOICE ONE (in background): Hullo! Hullo! Fifteenth Bombard- 
ment Group is on the alert . . . bomb load eleven hundred 
pounders. Got that? 
VOICE Two (in foreground—no expression): Following report 
received from the clear. One battleship Nagato Class, two 
cruisers, five destroyers, sighted. . . . Latitude 20 degrees 
15 minutes. Longitude 140 degrees 25 minutes. Course one two 
one. Speed 20 knots. Scout planes observed clearing cruisers 
at 13:50. End of message. 
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Or try to figure out what makes you give your full attention to this, 
by the same Ranald MacDougall in Smith Against the Axis: 


NARRATOR: Put another pin in Iceland, and while you’re in the 
neighborhood, one in Ireland. And then get yourself a whole 
lot of pins and stick them in wherever fighting’s going on . . . 
by the time you’re through you'll have a pin cushion . . . and 
some idea of what war is these days. From wherever you live 

. inany direction . . . three or four or five or six thousand 
miles away somebody is fighting somebody else, and it’s all 
the same war . . . the same fight . . . decency versus Hitler 
. . - honesty versus Yamashito . . . freedom versus slavery 
. . . Smith against the Axis. Who’s this guy Smith? You’re 
Smith. Whatever your name is — whatever you do — you’re 
Smith . . . the People. You’re everywhere, you Smiths of the 
world. 


But when so much has been said, when the importance of sound 
in radio-drama has been evidenced on this preliminary blueprint, 
there still remains the fundamental problem of what gives the dramas 
themselves their importance. The answer to which is, of course, their 
theme and its treatment. And the same examples are proof of that: 
those that sound best are best. In searching out a series of examples of 
effective, radiogenic passages in two volumes of propaganda plays 
you have, unconsciously, laid out on your drafting board almost the 
complete pattern of the simple, universal, dramatic material they use, 
and the way they use it to make men say, ‘This is my war’. 
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THE THREE SISTERS 


Two scenes from the Katharine Cornell production of Anton Chekhov’s The 


and Baron 


Three Sisters. In the upper picture, Irina (Gertrude Musgrove 
Tuzenbach (Alexander Knox), now returned to civilian life, are being photo- 
graphed on the porch of the Prozorov house. Below, the scene shifts back 
from the last to the first act for Irina’s birthday celebration. Chebutykin 
(Edmund Gwenn) leads the festivities centre stage. To the far left, Masha 
(Katharine Cornell) looks on Irina and shares her joy. 
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Mass ACT 
MeprireeuvE CORNEAL 


A Motley design for Katharine Cornell’s costume as Masha in the first act of 
The Three Sisters. The Motley’s, also, are three in number. Elizabeth Mont- 
gomery, one member of the firm, opens an exhibit of ‘ Portraits of the Thea- 
tre’ at the Raymond and Raymond galleries as this issue reaches its readers. 
Peggy Harris is with her on this side of the Atlantic. Sophia Harris, the third 
member of the company, holds the fort in London. 























On January 25, the Empire Theatre celebrates the fiftieth anniversary of its 
first opening night in 1893. Lest readers think that Life with Father has been 
playing at the Empire that long, THEATRE ARTS presents above a stage 
glimpse of the play on which the first curtain rang up: The Girl I Left Behind 
Me, by David Belasco and Franklyn Fyles, then drama critic of the New 
York Sun. The players are Edna Wallace (Hopper) and Cyril Scott. 











Maude Adams, Kate Ten Eyck and Robert Edeson in Sir James Barrie’s The 
Little Minister, which opened at the Empire Theatre, September 27, 1897. 
‘Father’ undoubtedly would have thought it a silly play. 




















Heart of Europe 
HANS BURGER 


+ pick you up at the station . . .’ Franta said, and I hung up. 
A second later I was sorry. Why in heaven’s name had I promised 
to go? There were a hundred other things I had intended to do on my 
first free Sunday. Now I had to get up at seven o’clock, take a train to 
a dusty coal town called Kladno, be picked up by a delivery truck and 
shipped to a miners’ village, where a group of people waited for a 
speaker to tell them something about the theatre. I had had quite an 
argument with Franta. The whole idea was silly. Miners have a tough 
job. It’s wonderful that they still have enough breath and spirit left to 
run an amateur theatre in their spare time. To bore them with a lec- 
ture on their only free day was absurd! But Franta was persistent and 
I found myself on a rainy Sunday morning in a Kladno-bound train. 
It was chilly. Patches of snow were visible through the wet windows. I 
tried to concentrate on what I was going to say. Miners. Maybe it 
would be best to speak of that beautiful old play about the miners of 
Kutna Hora. On the other hand this play was probably their old 
standby. They didn’t need a director from a Prague theatre to tell 
them about it. I had gone to a theatre library and asked about the 
probable repertory of an amateur theatre. The plays they gave me 
were terribly trivial, mostly about mistaken identity and attempted 
adultery. Suppose these miners spent their time on such trash, what 
would they want to know from me? Maybe they would be curious as 
to how things are done in a ‘real, honest-to-goodness’ theatre. Is the 
beer real beer? Are the kisses real kisses? Are the villain’s handcuffs 
real handcuffs? 

Franta wore a leather jacket and was dripping wet. The delivery 
truck had a sign ‘No Riders’. Both of us climbed into the front seat 
and I shook hands with Vojta, the truck driver, who immediately 
told me that he played juvenile leads. The rain had grown stronger. 
It was ice cold in the truck. The windshield wiper worked with a lazy 
squeak. Soon whitewashed farmhouses with brick roofs and red and 
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blue painted ribbons on the framework came into view. 

The back room at the ‘Three Kings’ looked exactly as I had ex- 
pected. A large, elongated room with a dark yellow ceiling, witness to 
generations of pipe and cigar smokers. Rows of uncomfortable wooden 
benches. A smell of stale beer. A small platform with the inevitable 
greasy red velvet curtain. 

Eighty or ninety people were waiting, men and women of all ages. 
Franta whispered that part of the crowd belonged to the amateur 
theatre club from Hrebet, and only about sixty of them to the local 
club. I met BohuS Minarik, the chairman, a serious man in a black 
Sunday suit and white shirt without collar, and of large hands with 
heavy veins, then Milada Vankova, a stout woman of forty who was 
the secretary. Then everybody came, shook hands and looked at a set 
of photographs, badly lit, obviously posed, apparently stills from their 
latest production. I couldn’t make out the play. They explained, 
rather embarrassedly, that some of them had read Maupassant’s 
Boule-de-Suif and liked it, so they dramatized it. The production had 
been quite a success. They had an invitation to play it in Kladno, at 
the miner’s union annual dance, in a real theatre! 

Maupassant in a Czech miners’ town! 

I looked around the cold and dreary tavern, forbidding on this 
cold, wet, grey morning. It occurred to me that I had a rehearsal 
tomorrow. Verneuil’s Cousin from Warsaw, a typical bedroom farce, 
stale and slightly off color, its success due mainly to a redheaded 
actress who was enchanting Prague society. 

Bohu§ Minafrik interrupted my thought and opened the meeting. 
He had begun when a group of late-comers entered, three boys and a 
girl. They apologized; they were from Hostoun, and had come by 
bike on a soft dirt road in the rain. They sneaked to their seats, barely 
smiling at their friends so as not to disturb the meeting. The girl was 
blonde and nice-looking as she peeled herself out of a dark-green, wet 
canvas jacket. She fixed her eyes on the speaker (‘. . . and for the 
performance next Sunday in Béloky, Brother Hora and Pepik Trejbal 
must see that the props . . .’). She patted her shoulders where her 
blouse was dripping wet. So these kids, after having put in a hard 
week’s work, had got up at six in the morning and spent three hours 
in a rainstorm on a muddy road to hear a Prague theatre snob talk 
about the art of making a putty nose! I was embarrassed at the 
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thought of the stage tricks and the anecdotes I had expected to speak 
about. The agenda took about ten minutes, then Milada Vankova 
took over. She read some letters that praised and criticized their last 
show. Some people nodded; some grinned and finally everybody roared 
with laughter at the expense of Jan Brychta, who, it seemed, had 
played the Prussian officer, and in the middle of a sentence had lost 
his blond moustache and had to finish his scene squeezing it to his 
upper lip. 

What should I say to these miners who had enough sense to refuse 
the trash from the amateur theatre library and make their own dram- 
atization of Maupassant? To this group of hard-working men whose 
hands showed stains of coal dust and bruises from falling rocks and 
breaking scaffolding? To a slim, blonde girl shivering in her wet blouse, 
and to her twenty-year-old friend who carefully put his leather jacket 
around her shoulders? 

When had I worried last about the ‘theatre as a moral institution’? 
In furious haste I thought back, through all those years of ‘legitimate’ 
theatre, back through the files of musicals, comedies, second-rate 


drama and first-rate trash. . . . In college! Yes! The Passion Plays, 
Euripides, Moliére, the Elizabethan Era, an essay on Romeo and 
Juliet . . . ; ‘and now our friend from Prague will tell us something 
about... 


I got up. I looked at the blonde girl and the tall thin fellow at her 
side, and started where I had left off nine years ago, in Verona, where 
a girl of fourteen years had lived, and a boy not much older, two young 
people who went through all the stages of human joy and human suf- 
fering and who died because they found themselves between the mill- 
stones of hatred. 

I thought of Vojta, the truck driver, and spoke about Mercutio 
and his amiable bravado. I looked at Milada Vankova’s face, wrinkled 
by hard work and a million smiles, and spoke about the nurse. 

Was it really yesterday that Romeo braved the hundred ruses 
planned for him? For the miners it seemed a story from today’s head- 
lines, so burning and new was their interest. It made no difference to 
them that these men and women spoke a different language, that they 
wore strange clothes and lived in colorful castles and marble halls. 
These were human emotions, obstacles created by human weakness, 
human falsity, stubbornness, character related to theirs, immediately 
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understood and re-lived. The old tragedy was discussed as widely and 
with as much hot temper as if it had been a question of insufficient 
precautions in their own mine. 


The rain had stopped. The neat whitewashed houses showed few 
traces of the cloudburst. A group of girls tried to wade through a large 
puddle, giggling and picking up their Sunday skirts. A man stood on 
the steps of peasant-baroque St. Margaret’s church, selling candied 
fruits dipped in melted sugar on long toothpicks. A group of soldiers 
bought some for their girls. 

At the station I saw the thin young man with his frail blonde girl. 
She held the bicycles while he stepped up to me. 

‘I just wanted to tell you something. I don’t know whether I can 
really express myself right. But this man Shakespeare, he sure knew 
about life. I’m a miner, you know. Mirka and I, we’ve been going to- 
gether for some time, two years or so. She always says I’m not nice 
to her, because I don’t know how to say things. You know what I 
mean, things about the two of us. I’m underground all day long and 
very tired in the evening, as all of us are. And so I don’t know how to 
tell her how I feel about her. And about things in general. I see what’s 
going on around us. I just can’t say it because I haven’t got the right 
words. But now I heard this man’s story about the two kids, and it was 
so funny, I — I suddenly knew how to say things, and I told my girl 
what I thought — it came out very easy. Well, that’s what I wanted 
to tell you. . . .’ He grinned, shook hands with me, the girl waved 
her handkerchief, and they whizzed off. 


I had forgotten about this almost pointless scene. Just as I had for- 
gotten the name of the village after I got out of the train in Prague. 

I remembered it again when I read about it in the papers, about 
the fate of the little village, Lidice. . . . 























Directed by Lewis Milestone 


EZRA GOODMAN 


N THE battle of Business vs. Art in Hollywood, Art is constantly 
I at a disadvantage. It is only in the rare instances when motion 
picture production reverts to the hands of the actual, qualified 
creators — call them producers, directors or what you will — that a 
product of merit results. It was that way with D. W. Griffith, with 
Mack Sennett, Charlie Chaplin and the best of Eric von Stroheim. 
It holds true with such producer-directors as George Stevens, Leo 
McCarey, Frank Capra, Orson Welles, Howard Hawks, Ernst 
Lubitsch and Preston Sturges. Like their directorial confreres in 
Russia, England, pre-Hitler Germany and pre-Vichy France, these 
men are free to conceive and execute a cinematic work of art to the 
best of their ability without being fettered by front-office restrictions. 

Among this select group the name of Lewis Milestone bulks large. 
Mr. Milestone has been directing pictures for almost twenty years, 
ever since he broke into the field as a Hollywood cutter in 1918. 
Among his productions have been The Racket, Two Arabian Nights, 
All Quiet on the Western Front, The Front Page, The General Died at 
Dawn and Of Mice and Men. Throughout his screen career, he has 
refused to do a picture unless he was given a free hand in its produc- 
tion and was able to follow it through from the preliminary stages 
of its writing to its final editing and dubbing. As a result he has 
occasionally incurred the displeasure of studio executives and lost 
out on many lucrative assignments. From time to time he has had 
to make concessions to the studios in order to win out in the long 
run. But his record, on the whole, is one of the most creditable in 
Hollywood. 

Lewis Milestone is a free-lance director, and has frequently 
turned down contract deals in order to avoid the situation of most 
Hollywood directors who, being under studio contract for 40 out of 
52 weeks a year, are at the complete disposal of the studio, which 
tries to make as much use of them as possible and assigns them to 
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as many pictures as it can within that period. Some first-rank con- 
tract directors have done as many as seven pictures a year. The 
studios, for economic reasons, often refuse to allow directors to work 
on script and cutting; and, in fact, a contract director is frequently 
rushed from one picture to another with only a short time to famil- 
iarize himself with the finished script that is dumped into his lap. 

Of Mice and Men, one of Mr. Milestone’s most recent pictures, 
was made for United Artists on a producer-director deal. Later he 
completed a shooting script with John Steinbeck of Steinbeck’s short 
story, The Red Pony, but was unable to work out a studio deal for it. 
Then in 1942 he was hired by Warner Brothers on a one-picture con- 
tract to direct his forthcoming production, Edge of Darkness. There 
was to be no time limit to Milestone’s job; he was to be reimbursed 
with a flat sum no matter how long it took him to prepare and com- 
plete the picture. In other words, he made a certain financial sacrifice 
because he was deeply interested in directing this particular film. 

Based on the William Woods novel, it is a story of the Nazi 
occupation of Norway and of the disunity of the people of the little 
town of Trollness and their effort to unite against the common enemy. 
Coming twelve years after Mr. Milestone’s great film of the first 
World War, 4// Quiet on the Western Front, the present picture differs 
from its predecessor in its realistic approach. The former film was 
imbued with disillusionment towards a ‘war to end all wars’. The 
present picture, in Mr. Milestone’s own words, “has done away with 
disillusionment. We know the enemy we are fighting and we are 
facing the stern realities of the present war. The moral of Edge of 
Darkness is “United we stand, divided we fall.” That is the great 
lesson of our time and the keystone for victory for the democratic 
cause.’ 

Mr. Milestone worked on the script from its inception with writer 
Robert Rosson and producer Henry Blanke. He is of the belief that a 
picture can hardly have individuality unless the director is involved 
in the script, for the scenario is the framework of the film. “The 
material in the script remains essentially what it is,’ he says. “The 
staging of the picture may improve upon it to some extent, but it 
cannot appreciably alter the picture after the scenario has been 


completed.’ 
In directing a picture, Mr. Milestone likes to work with new 
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faces in addition to the established personalities who serve as box- 
office insurance. He brought Louis Wolheim to prominence on the 
screen in Two Arabian Nights, Lew Ayres in All Quiet on the Western 
Front, Pat O’Brien and Frank McHugh in The Front Page, Jack 
Carson in Lucky Partners and Roman Bohnen in Of Mice and Men. 
In Edge of Darkness, besides Errol Flynn, Ann Sheridan and Walter 
Huston, the leading players include Judith Anderson, Ruth Gordon, 
Nancy Coleman, Charles Dingle, Morris Carnovsky, Roman Bohnen, 
Art Smith, John Beal and Tonio Selwart, many of whom are more 
familiar to the theatre than to films. Mr. Milestone finds that stage 
actors adapt themselves readily to the screen. ‘Actors are actors’, he 
says, ‘and it is easy to guide a practised performer before the camera.’ 

Mr. Milestone lets his story govern his style. He criticizes Holly- 
wood for its addiction to speed in movies, no matter what the theme. 
‘It is always chop-chop-chop,’ he says. ‘Everything has to move 
fast. We are afraid to pause, to hold the camera on a face or a scene, 
because the audience might become bored.’ Edge of Darkness is 
developed in a deliberate, cumulative style, in keeping with its earnest 
and dramatic subject matter. On the other hand, its melodramatic 
moments are executed at high tension. ‘The contrasts are what count 
in a motion picture, just as shadow and light go to make up a painting. 
There can’t be any high spots if there are no low ones.’ 

Born in Russia, Mr. Milestone, along with his compatriots, 
Sergei Eisenstein and others, favors the technique of montage, not 
that simple form which is a sequence of flash images to bridge a gap 
in time or place, but the conscious and premeditated putting to- 
gether of a film so that each image and sound has its definite place 
and meaning in the whole. ‘Montage is really an American tech- 
nique,’ he points out. ‘It was originated by Griffith and developed 
by the Russians. Our form of montage was chiefly fast cutting to 
suit the American temperament. In Russia they put meaning into it.’ 

Unlike other believers in montage, however, Milestone does not 
hold that the visual should be used to the exclusion of sound. ‘If talk 
is good’, he says, ‘there is never enough of it. It’s like life. An evening 
of conversation can be boring or stimulating. Dialogue and sound 
should be used as additional weapons in the arsenal of the screen. Of 
course, it is much easier to take talk on the stage than on the screen. 
The stage is real, it is like stereoscopic photography, it has dimension 
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and perspective. When you move your eyes from one part of the stage 
to another, you are in effect doing your own cutting by constantly 
varying the image. But on the screen, the lens is a blind man with 
only one eye, seeing everything flat. The spectator’s eye is confined 
to the screen — he has nowhere else to shift his vision — and so 
he can’t take his eyes off the motion picture image. It is well, there- 
fore, to implement talk with some form of movement. When I filmed 
The Front Page, I photographed the entire stage play and even added 
additional dialogue. The talk was good to start with and I helped it 
along by keeping the camera in motion. Has anyone complained that 
the film version of Pygmalion had too much talk? It was a play, 
but the talk was unique and interesting. It was Shaw dialogue. 

‘But camera movement can be obtrusive too. I use the moving 
camera a great deal, but only to give the actors complete freedom of 
action. I shift the camera only when the actors move and then the 
audience is not conscious of the camera. Motion seems affected when 
the actors stand still and the camera alone moves without rhyme or 
reason.’ 

The shooting script of Edge of Darkness was developed in great 
detail before actual production began. But a shooting script can never 
be really final for Mr. Milestone. It is only the hack director who will 
transfer the script from the page to the film without adding to it in 
the process. “There must be freedom for vision and revision,’ he says. 

Most Hollywood productions are photographed with what is 
called ‘covering shots’. That is, the director takes a long shot, medium 
shot and closeup of the entire action so that he will be protected 
when the picture is edited. Milestone stages his scenes without 
covering shots. He visualizes each episode in advance in its final 
form on the screen and shoots only those angles and shots he will 
need. 

“Unless I have an advance idea on a scene, I let the setting de- 
termine and suggest camera angles and methods of staging. My sets 
are always built with wild walls — that is, moveable walls — so that 
I can shift them around as I please and facilitate the staging. To keep 
Edge of Darkness realistic, the sets were constructed on a small and 
modest scale. The constricted spaces, with low ceilings and narrow 
walls, also helped achieve an effect of impending doom. Much of the 
picture was filmed on location in Monterey so that the background 
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EDGE OF DARKNESS 


The Warner Brothers and Lewis Milestone have assembled a cast studded 
with bright theatre names for their film adaptation of the William Woods 
novel, Edge of Darkness. In the picture above, theatregoers will recognize 
Judith Anderson, Art Smith and Walter Huston (the two younger players 
are Dorothy Tree and Frank Wilcox). Other theatre actors who play in sup- 
port of Errol Flynn and Ann Sheridan include Ruth Gordon, John Beal, 
Morris Carnovsky, Tonio Selwart and Roman Bohnen. This story of the 
small Norwegian town of Trollness is the tale of a revolt against Nazi aggres- 
sion that turned to blood. Another aspect of Norway’s heroic resistance is 
recorded in Columbia’s Commandos Strike at Dawn, starring Paul Muni. 


Warner Brothers 
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EDGE OF DARKNESS 


Today there is no movie company that has not added to its schedule some 
pictures devoted to the war and the international scene. Such world-wise 
subjects are not new to Warner Brothers, however, for they have long stood 
in the forefront of the industry as producers who recognized the existence of 
a real life outside the fantasy world of the screen. As far back as 1939, for in- 
stance, they could be found producing Anatole Litvak’s Confessions of a Nazi 
Spy, a film which, imperfect as it was, marked an important step in Holly- 
wood’s development as a vehicle for educating the public to the dangers that 
threatened. It comes as no surprise, therefore, to find Warner’s schedule for 
1943 release including Edge of Darkness, dir Force (see next page) and This 
Is the Army, which they are making on a non-profit basis. 


Warner Brothers 
Recall | 











Warner Brothers 





Although John Garfield is prominent in the cast of ir Force (and centred in 
the still above), it is a bomber — a B17 named Mary Ann, to be exact 

that is the real protagonist of Howard Hawks’ film, made with the coopera- 
tion of the USA Air Forces. The scene of the picture is appropriately broad, 
including Hickam and Clark Fields, Wake Island, Australia, the Coral Sea. 
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would be natural. While in Monterey, we also used many fishermen 
types as extras. There is a strong Nordic strain in that area which 
fitted well into the realistic approach of the film. The costumes and 
makeup were not prettified in any way.’ 

As examples of cinematic touches evolved on the set and not in 
the script, Mr. Milestone describes a few scenes in Edge of Darkness. 
‘At one point in the film, Dr. Stensgard’s daughter Karen (Ann 
Sheridan) is the only one in the underground who knows that her 
brother (John Beal) is a Quisling. As she is working with the Troll- 
ness underground in a cellar, passing arms and ammunition that 
have just been smuggled in from England, the conversation comes 
around to the neighboring town of Stoksund where the people were 
betrayed by a Quisling. Karen pauses and says slowly: “Here in 
Trollness we too can be betrayed by a Quisling.” As she speaks the 
camera rushes up to her at a great speed until she is held in a closeup. 
The effect is that of a tremendous discord. A straight closeup at this 
point would have been too jumpy, but the force of a very rapid 
moving shot has a dramatic impact all its own. 

‘Or there is the scene with which the picture ends: the entire 
German garrison has been wiped out by the townsfolk. A new group 
of Nazis enter Trollness and take over. The newly arrived German 
commandant is making out his report: ““One more town is in our 
hands,” he writes. The camera cuts to the rooftop of the garrison 
where a soldier is raising the Nazi flag and lowering the Norwegian 
banner. A shot rings out, the soldier drops and the swastika falls upon 
him, covering his body. The picture fades out on that shot. There 
are no long speeches or stretches of dialogue. The image is eloquent 
enough. 

‘I do not mean to imply that touches like these are distinctive in 
themselves. But I believe the technique and approach they stand for 
are unusual in Hollywood. They should not be. The application of 
certain elementary principles that were discovered when screen art 
first began to develop can make all the difference between an average 
picture and a good one. The lexicon of the screen in the hands of able 
and unhampered creators can mean more to a film than a million- 


dollar budget or all the gilt and glamour in Hollywood.’ 
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A Tree on the Plains 


An Excerpt from the Opera 


PAUL HORGAN 





[Editors’ Note: The libretto of A Tree on the Plains is that long-awaited work, a good libretto 
by an American on American themes and to music by an American composer. The composer is 
Ernst Bacon, the opera one of three commissioned by the League of Composers in celebration of 
their twentieth anniversary. The whole libretto is well worth printing, but since lack of space for- 
bids, it is a pleasure to record this episode, roughly comprising Part Two of the opera, especially 
since it serves to complete the round-up of theatre forms begun in our September issue. 

Here is a paraphrase of Paul Horgan’s introduction and some account of the action of the 
story that precedes the point where our extract begins: ‘This is a play about the people .. . of 
one of those little pine board houses that you may see on the plains of the Southwest, standing at 
the barely perceptible dome of a long rise in that land of level horizons and the most vast of skies. 
Human possessions seem like signals of life there; and, out of all proportion to their value, can 
carry the weight of dignity for what they mean to their owners; a roof, a tree, a windmill, a barrel 
to catch the rain in when there is any, a fence that might break the drive of windstorms and sand, 
a few flower pots, a lamp under the porch. . . . On hot mornings, the place blinds the eye with 
its glare and poverty. But what it stands for on the plains would claim that it could be beautiful, 
$00. . « « 

“The action is planned in four main phases, and proceeds without interruption in one long 
act’ and one setting. Part One is God and Death, and it happens in midmorning. Old Mr. 
Harjes has died, and his funeral brings the neighbors to the drought-ridden farm of his daughter 
and son-in-law, Mom and Pop. Lou, the cowboy, tries to convey his love for Corrie, the daughter 
of the house, but she is confused and unhappy on the farm. She wants to be out in the world, ‘to see 
lots of people’; she feels that, like the little tree in the parched yard, she is ‘ sort of fadin’ out here’. 
Buddy, her brother, who has been away in the big city, was expected back for the funeral, but 
has not arrived in time. As Part One ends, the funeral party has gone off to the burying-ground, 
leaving Lou alone on the stage.| 





Transition between Part One and Part Two 

LOU 

j}.ooka there. It’s noon. 

(He holds forth his hand, making a shadow on the 
ground straight down.) 

She’s sure a hot one, today. 

Far’s I can see the plains’re swimmin in the heat 


And yes, in our time all this may perish, 

Before the rain comes back 

To make the little trickles that make the cracks run | 
that make the veins that fill the draws that rush 
to the rivers that roll to the sea, 

Which in my whole life I never saw . . . 


Part Two: The Earth 





And there’s a line of blue far off at the sky 

And the dust is white on the weeds 

And the weeds’re like paper 

Yes, and the plains smell of burning 

Yes, and one place is no hotter’n another 

But the rattlesnakes lie in the dusty shadows 

Of the little clumps of prickly grass 

And the rocks are white 

Yes, and the white bones break through the drying 
hides 

By the empty waterholes 

Where the hoof marks stand in baking clay, 
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At the end of Lou’s noontime song, the orchestra take: 
the lead: a tone-poem, a short thing, but a vivid ani| 
eloquent essay on the power of the sun. . Lou is} 
there all this time, keenly squinting way out, lost, over | 
the land, looking, ‘looking; he sees what we hear: hentt | 
this must be a very eloquent passage; a purely orchestra | 
chance. Then: he shakes himself out of it, as the musi | 
closes. He snaps his fingers, the way you do, alont, 
sometimes. The orchestra picks it up. A jazz thing 
steals in. Premonitory and soft, but wicked. Lou look: 
up when from the side of the stage someone comes ot. 
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LOU 
Hi, Buddy! 

BUDDY 

Hi, Lou! 

LOU 

Where ’ been? 

BUDDY 

Aggies. 

LOU 

Collidge? 

BUDDY (meaning ‘ yes’) 

Hot daog! 

LOU 

Tight pants, eh? 

BUDDY (displaying his snappy clothes — pants, sweater, 
absurd felt hat) 

Boy, an’ haow! 

LOU 

What’s ’at you got? 

puDDY (has a leather case on a shoulder strap) 
’At? ’t’s my clarinet. 

LOU 

Clar’net? You play it? 

BUDDY 

I'll say. 

LOU 

Fine cow hand you’// make. 

BUDDY (enjoying the joke differently) 


Hyuck!... 4 Ain’t ’at somepin! Me, and cows! ... 
Where’s evebody! 

Lou 

Gone bury Mr. Harjes. 

BUDDY 

Poor ol’ granpa. . . . Sure was ol’ feool. 

LOU 

Ye’? Now just how you mean ’at! 

BUDDY 

Sh! . . . Stickin raoun here, and look whar it got 
‘im! 


Lou (nettled) 

You ain’t never gon’ die, I reckon. 

BUDDY (idly, indifferent, meaning ‘no’) 

Un-uh. 

LOU ed ironically, meaning ‘I see’) 

Un-huh. . . . How’j get here? 

BUDDY 

a -hiked, ol’ thumb is plumb out of joint, look 
that 

(Buddy goes to the wrecked tonneau, and dramatizes 
his song from there): 

Jerked my thumb at a Model T, 

Sombitch wouldn’t stop for me. 


Told him what to go and do, 


Here come a pretty gal, woo-woo-woo. 


A TREE ON THE PLAINS 


Fixed my tie and hiked my pants. 

Baby, here’s your new romance! 

Didn slow down and didn stop. 

Baby, you can take a hop! 

Sun come up like a fryin pan 

Sure tough for a travelin man. 

Jerked my thumb at a Coke-Cola truck. 
Says No Riders, you’re outa luck. 

Stand by road inna long hot sun. 

Lizard inna ditch, run-run-run. 

Tapering road inna faraway. . 

Think I wanna stand right here all day? 
I’m dead on the plains with bleachin bones 
When hot tar shines through the highway stones 
Here comes a Buick — there it went! 
Wouldn’t stop for the President! 

Here come a hoopie with a bed-spring tied, 
And dogs and chickens cooped inside, 

And a Paw and a Maw and a passle of kids, 
All of em cryin over donts and dids, 

And a kerosene lamp hung by the tank, 
And a sewin machine hid from the bank, 
And she was boilin and makin steam, 

And her ol’ brakes began to scream, 

And they slowed down and said, Get in, 
But sh! th’ol wreck woulda fallen in. 

Then here come a shining Pontiac 

With a Paw and a Maw and a gal in back. 
Says get right in, you’re a college boy, 
Daughter, meet your future joy. 

Sure felt good to ride and sprawl 

And incidentally, that ain’t all. 

Little ol gal was full of tricks. 
Woo-woo-woo, let daddy fix! 

Tire blew out, said lend a hand. 

Nuts to that, I’m a busy man! 

Got another ride on a Diesel freight 

Says gon to a funeral, gonna be late. 

Says can’t help that, but here’s some likker. 
Drink, drink, drink; sick, sick, sicker. 
Driver says get outa my cab, 

O.K., tough guy, blab, blab, blab. 

Walked on home by the bob-war fence, 
When does the funeral feast commence? 
(When Buddy’s done, Lou squints at him.) 
LOU 

Didn’ take vou long, did it. 

BUDDY 

Waddya mean: 
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Lou (ironically) 

Sure made a tough cookie outta you, in a hurry. 
BUDDY 

(plays an insolent fillip on clarinet) 

LOU 

That’s what I say. 

BUDDY (coming over from the tonneau) 

How’s Corrie? 

Lou (dubiously) 

All right, I spect. 

BUDDY 

No, I mean, how is she? 

LOU 

I declare, I don’t know? 

BUDDY 

Don’t know? Ain’t she here? 

Lou 

Oh, yes, oh, she’s ere, o.k., but I. . . But I don’t 
spect it’s any of your business, son. 

BUDDY 

Heck it ain’t. She’s my sister. You’re hot on her, 
ain’t you? 

Lou 

I’m tryin to git her to marry me, and you oughta 
talk nicer about her. 

BUDDY 

She’s a durned little feool. 

LOU 

She ain’t happy? 

BUDDY 

Ya, like I figger. 

LOU 

I will say she cra’salot... 

BUDDY 

Yaa, I knew it, I know what’s matter. 

Lou 

So do I? She just ain’t made up her mind, yet? When 
a lady cain’t make up their mind, they cra’ and cra’, 
like a little cailf. Directly she makes it up, she’ll be 
just fine. And I know which way she’s gonna do ’er, 
too. I’m a patient man, since I thought it over, last 
year, when I reached m’ twenty-fourth birthday. 
BUDDY 

Got to get Corrie away from here, ’at’s what’s mat- 
ter. She’s a feool to stay here. Dirty ol ranch house. 
No radio. No use gal like at waste herself here, she’s 
a real pretty gal, she otta go where they’s a chance, 
she’s better looking’n all those dames at the Aggies. 
Pil tell her. Vil take her back with me. Get job. 
Work inna Sweet Shop. I’ll git her. 

LOU 

You'll never! I'll have you let her alone! 

BUDDY 


I'l quit her of her bawlin. 7’// show her what the 
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kids do. Hot daog! 

I know what she wants! 

(He plays an insinuating line on the clarinet.) 

LOU 

I'll dust you for it, Buddy, I mean it... . 

(Sounds offstage of the funeral party returning. Car 

sounds. The neighbors’ music, and over it Buddy's 

obscene little skirl from the reed.) 

(First to enter are Mom, Pop and Corrie. The others 

follow presently, casually.) 

MOM 

Buddy! Hon? 

BuDbY (Eluding her embrace and piping in self. 

ecstasy, squeezing his shoulders together, and dancing 

away in little steps until he has quite finished his jaz 

seizure. They all watch him, held, for the moment.) 

MOM 

Buddy, my baby! . . . You got here! 

BUDDY (gingerly letting her kiss him) 

Yaa, baby, nuts to that. 

MoM (trying to hold him) 

Anyway, you’re here, I’m sure glad. 

LOU 

Tough guy. | 

BUDDY 

I'll say. 

POP 

Well, we’re glad you’re here, son. 

BUDDY 

Ha, Pop. . . . Hadda walk, hadda hitchhike, ya | 

couldn’t expect me to be hove on time. 

CORRIE 

It’s all over, Buddy. 

(He goes to her. They embrace.) 

BUDDY 

Dig a hole and slide im in. Da-da-bya-da-da-da-da, 

boop-a-lee-di-o. 

MOM (going to the little tree) 

Not a drop... . It'll die? 

All my life I have wanted a flower garden. 

(A little miracle of flowers in the orchestra. This ts a | 

one line aria. Repeats if you need them) 

BUDDY 

Y’otta see the way it is in town. 

Alla hoses, 

And lawn sprays, 

And water spigots, 

Everybody’s got em, 

Drive by after supper, (car horn) 

Sprays all a whirrin, 

Irrigation ditches run by the sidewalks, 

Alla trees got a little trench at their base, 
(sparkling music) 

And city pool, 
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And go swimmin, 
Lie in sun, 

Get hot, 

Fall in, 


Get cool, 
Little kids with fat little bellies 


Run and squeak inna water, 
And heck, 

Green, green, green. . 
monies) 

mom (much hurt) 

(The flower-idea again, for Mom: earnest and pure — 
the folk-song simplicity that we must capture in a new 
way.) 

I'll care for my tree, Master Buddy, and I'll wipe 
the dust off every leaf, and I’ll pour my drinkin 
water on the roots, and I’ll pray in the dark after 
supper that it’ll rain, and if it lives, it’ll be a glory to 
God! 

pop (arming her protectively) 

There, Mom. . . . Buddy, you needna talk that 
way, mind? 

mom (recovering herself and the situation) 

The others’ll be here soon. Lou, you see the place 
looks right. Corrie, after you talk to your brother, 
you come on in. We’ll be having them a// for dinner, 
and some for supper, which is proper, but it does 
take handling. . . . Poppa loved them all as much’s 
they did him. It is only right to make it ’s nice’s we 
can. (Pop takes her indoors.) 

POP 

Sure. Sure. I declare. . . . Come on, Corrie, you'll 
help. . . . Buddy, you entertain the friends. 

BUDDY 

I’m hongry. 

Lou (shaking his head at him in disgust, going out 
back) 

Sh! — 

(They’re all gone but Bud, and here come the guests. 
The women go right on in to help Mom. Buddy greets 
them by gesture. The men linger in the yard. Smoke. 
Whittle. Squat. Squint afar off. The music fades in 
with their meditative mood. Buddy searches every 
pocket till he finds a stick of gum, which he elaborately 
and exquisitely unwraps and takes in mouth, nip by 
nip, like a connoisseur. The men begin to build a con- 
versation about the day; the weather; the history of their 
privation. A chronicle of the hard years.) 

NEIGHBOR 

(orchestra wry, questioning) 

Nineteen-twenty-four was the year of the worst 
drought. 

OTHER NEIGHBORS (in succession) 

This looks like to be just such another. 


. . (brass chords — open har- 


A TREE ON THE PLAINS 


My boy worked in a bank in town and it failed. 

I lost five hundred head of cattle in that one sum- 
mer. 

My river dried up that year and hasn’t run since. 
We hauled water to drink from sixty miles away for 
eleven months. 

This looks like to be just such another. 

I woke up the other night dreaming I was choking 
t’death on dry dust. But twas only a feather from 
the pillow. 

I have to borrow from the bank next week, if it don’t 
rain, or go bust. 

The bank got my house and my ranch and all but 
my immortal soul, and woulda had that, but they 
couldn’t put their finger right on it... . 

I'd like to quit and go to California! 

My daughter lives there now. 

ANOTHER (a/most angrily, staring at them all) 

You know a winter after a drought year is worse 
than the summer itself, don’t you? There’s no grass 
to hold the snow if it falls, and it blows away, and 
the ground gets no moisture, and if there is a little 
bitty ol stand of grass, by a miracle, then the snow 
covers it up so the cattle can’t get at it, and they 
have nothing to sustain them when the norther 
comes off the Panhandle, and they drop, and freeze, 
and die. After a drought summer, that is. (clenching 
his fists on his brow) I have prayed for rain till I 
think I hear it coming, do you ever think you hear 
it coming? 

OTHERS (im succession) 

She sent me a picture postcard of the ocean at Cali- 
fornia, but I don’t believe they have all that water. 
I believe the feller just put it in. 

Well, I believe it. 

You never: 

I do, for I’ve been there, and I’ve seen it. 

It couldn’t be that much water. 

There is, I tell you, I was there! 

Well, what does it matter, it is all salty, anyway. 
Now that | ‘now ain’t true. If there is that much 
water, then by God, there isn’t enough salt in the 
whole world to make it all salty. An if there ts 
enough salt, then there can’t be that much water, and 
you can’t tell me otherwise. 

Am [ a liar? 

You c’n tell me. 

(Their tempers have risen. They bridle and circle, two 
not-young men.) 

ANOTHER (championing his point) 

Both water and salt! 
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OTHERS (in succession) 
Water or salt! 

And! 

Or! 

Both! 


One! 

BUDDY 

(laughs ironically on the clarinet) 

STILL ANOTHER 

Hit him! 

AND ANOTHER 

Send us the rain, oh Lord! 

(The orchestra turns angry, what has been beneath all 
this all along.) 

OTHERS (im succession) 

We thirst! 

We die! 

Kill him! 

(The orchestra rises to climax here, and it is angry, 
discordant, shocking. A break of attentuated silence; 
the fighters tense) (Then) 

JEREMIAH (On a beautiful, sad, florid cadenza) 
Trouble, trouble. 

(This restores them to awareness of their daily selves. 
A conclusion, in the orchestra. The men hush and drift 
to separate groups, some go out back, some before the 
porch, side of house, etc. Corrie comes out of the house.) 
BUDDY 

Listen to this. 

(He plays on the clarinet a yearning, suggestive, pull- 
ing melody, a jazz andante, and it announces their 
feelings, and becomes a song, in almost abstract words.) 
Nighttime 

Music 

Lovin love alive 

Don’t care, don’t care, 

Bones and music 

Dreams in a hive 

Sweetin sweet, 

Sweetin sweet, sweet, sweet, 

Where are you, where, where, where. 
Oh-woo-do-woo-dee-yi-ba-doo, 

I and me, and you and you. 

corRIE (while he plays around it all on the clarinet) 
Light shine sweet 

Honey flow oh-oh-oh 

Away-way-way-way 

Heartbeat-beat. 

Poor heart sweet-sweet. 

What do I know-oh-oh. 

Sad night day-day-day. 

Wanta go, no-no-no, 

Night girl electric boy 
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Poor poor joy joy. 

TOGETHER 

Oh-woo-do-woo-dee-yi-ba-doo, 

I and me and you and you... . 

BUDDY (hot eager) 

Come on, honey. 

CORRIE 

I will, I can’t. 

BuppY (terrible blows) 

Hot time. Make money. Good kids. Jazz-azz-azz. 
(Lou comes back.) 

Boy, would they go for you. 

Boy, would you knock em down. 

Baby, you got it. 

CORRIE (in anguish) 

Bi-d’yi, d’yi, da-dee, d’d’d’d’-do, do, do... . 
LOU (enraged) 

Buddy, you cut that out, making her unhappy. 
BUDDY 

Yaa, get a load of that, I’m just heppin her to come 
to. 

CORRIE 

Oh, Lou: Lou: 

BUDDY (pressing his advantage) 

Whataya got here at home: 

You got white dust on your lips. 

Got cracks in your hands. 

Got lizards in your shoes. 

Got gypsum in your coffee. 

Got ache in your back. 

Got hungry in your heart. 

Give ten dollars to see somebody else. 

Give fifty dollars for some music. 

Give hunderd dollars for hot daddy. 

Give five hunderd to dance a little. 

Give a thousand for a crowd a people. 

CORRIE 

Buddy, hush, now. 

Lou (soberly angry) 

Now, Bud, you hear? 

BUDDY (drunk) 

(A tootle on the clarinet before he speaks) 

Live like a turtle and bake in a shell, and run after 
cows, get dirty, stink, step in it, too dumb to 
read a paper if had one, face in the mud, if had any 
mud.... 

Lou (a /ast warning) 

Buddy! ’M tellin you! 

BUDDY (headlong) 

Sis, honey, don’t be a little fool a// your life? 


Lou (throwing off his own hat, almost as if meditating) | 


Well, I declare, you just finally have to make up 
your mind to whup the ornery son of a bitch that’s 
tryin to spoil your life? 
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(He takes Buddy’s hat off and throws it on the ground.) 
BUDDY 


| Hey! 


a 
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(The people are alert to this. The groups break and 
come around the boys, who are squaring off. The 
orchestra starts the fight, musically. The men of the 
crowd are bloodthirsty, drought-hungry. They coo and 
preen and urge. Ad lib as the orchestra builds suspense.) 
NEIGHBORS (variously) 

Let me have it, cowboy 

Kick me in the shins, Bud 

Let m 

Come on, come on 

Dirty, make it dirty, ha ha 

(The orchestra has been accelerating — they circle, 
dodge, and measure each other, the tension grows musi- 
cally and muscularly, hold it, hold it, rising, rising, 
then, both orchestra and Lou deliver the first blow to- 
gether: Whap! Now they are really off. They clinch, 
fall, roll, pummel, in real rage. The orchestra describes 
the fight and the men exhort and cry variously.) 
NEIGHBORS 

Come on, come on 

Ooo! 

Get m up, get m up 


| (The fury of the scene grows, the sounds are acid, dis- 


cordant, frantic, and the men’s gathering comments 
come together in a barked, or shouted chorus of release 
and bitterness.) 

NEIGHBORS (Chorus) 


| Tear it out of our hearts 





And kill it 
Flood it in our minds 
And drown it 


Let us murder the poverty 

Of our lives 

Let us sacrifice to it 

Another man 

Let us drink the fury 

Of another’s wound 

Let us witness the other’s folly 

And thrive 

Let us forgive our miseries 

To ourselves 

Let us destroy our rooted sins 

In another’s body. 

Set us free! 

Set us free! 

(Rage in music, and hope, too. The fight continues. 
Mom and Pop emerge.) 

MOM 

No, wait, my little Buddy, wait .. . 

POP (restraining her; in a moment of deadlock, silence, 
tension in the fight) 


A TREE ON THE PLAINS 


They’ll come back to the ground. Give them time to 
love themselves, and hate what they don’t know. 
(The orchestra is panting and so are the fighters, and 
the watchers. Glare, silence, gasping trial; the fighters 
are locked, Lou has a terrible hold on Buddy. This 
must be protracted in ‘silence’ until it almost seems to 
crack of itself. A faint premonitory keen of wind 
sounds over them. Nobody pays attention at first. The 
Sight is sustained in a high insistent insect droning in 
the violins. Then it breaks, when a neighbor looks out 
over the plains and shouts.) 

NEIGHBOR 

She’s comin, rain blowin up out there, praise the 
Lord! 

(The music and the wind again. The fighters sit up and 
stop.) 

NEIGHBORS 

Rain? 

(Here the action is mostly orchestral, as the people 
break the fight resolution, rise, turn, shade their eyes 
down the plains. Lou gets up. Buddy too. Wind, sky 
and air hurrying past in the orchestra, dust, all shriek- 
ing, and the wind airs across the crowd, blowing the 
women, and there is a free sort of movement like dance 
among them all, as they turn from the force of the first 
gust, a storm blowing up, the orchestra races with it. 
Then the mill over the house starts to turn, for the first 
time, clank and yang and wince, turn-turn-turn.) 

LOU (shouting) 

Whai! looka there, she’s aturnin, she’ll pump, come 
on, ol mill, yang-yang-yang. . . . 

(He flies his arms around and around in time with the 
mill. The mill becomes a dazzle of flashing blades. In 
the orchestra, as Lou describes the growing approaching 
gust, illustration of each phase.) 

Lou (facing out and telling for the rest of them what is 
coming) 

H’ar it comes. 

Stirrin it up 

Whoee 

Look a that 

Twistin it high 

Gonna eat a lotta sand 

She’s a yellow cloud now 

Bellyin forward 

Boy is she comin fast 

Bow down on the plains 

It’s a climbin past the sun 

Whirlin the dust 

(The orchestra is jagged and explosive and riding fast 
on all this.) 

There must be rain behind it 

I see a big ol black cloud loomin 

Its turnin cold 
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You feel that wind 
Whoee I’m ashiverin 

It drove the heat away 
(the light darkens) Its gettin dark 
Black cloud 

(lightning) Flash 

Listen 

Ka-boom-bo 

(thunder) Thunder 

The grass is quiverin 
Feel the ground crack 
Waitin 

Dry 

(frenzied scherzo) Hopin 
High 


Sky is fallin 

Happy tongue 

Slakin trouble 

Earth is young 

(They have created their people’s-rhythm, the jollity of 
the clapped hands and the rocking house. Pop steps out 
into the rain and holding up his arms in the downpour 
which streams over him he makes a hymn of thanks. 
giving, what they all would say, he says for them, until 
they join him, and it broadens the jollity to a grand 
exalted happiness, lifting the heart. Everybody claps 
hands, and jig together and hunk and hurry and rock; 
they sway and praise; they cry and bellow; the pour 
continues.) 

ALL 


(Then suddenly everything drops; the tempo; the sound; Oh I wet my land and set my seed 

the people tense; searching the sky. The light changes. And I clap for joy, Amen. 

Gray, heavy, dusk at noon. The mill is going; and Oh I take my prayer and I make my deed, 
maybe in the orchestra just one violin going with it, And I make it rain, Amen! 

yyy’y. . .. Then: a drop; a spat of rain; chord.) (The orchestra and chorus are dancing and rocking the 
NEIGHBOR house; and rattling along in infectious rhythms.) 
Wonder... ALL 

ANOTHER (looking up) Oh I make my cloud and I blow my wind 
Will it rain? And I hug my honey, Amen. 

(A drop on enormous raindrop chords, suggested far And I can dance like I never had sinned 
apart, sounding first, then the exclamations of the And I never will sin, Amen! 


people.) : Oh the prair’ dog hide and the rabbit jump 
OTHER NEIGHBORS (in succession) And the rattlesnake swim, Amen! 

A drop right now! And the rain rains rain and the windmill pump 
On my hand! And my ol heart goes slide and bump 

On my face! And I kick like a horse with a burr in’s rump 


On my lips! (faces to the sky) And don’t you know, Amen! 
(The orchestra builds slowly but grandly, inevitably.) And don’t you know, Amen! 
And don’t you know, Amen! 


Immense drops! 
(Over the chorus, Lou shouts to Corrie.) 


So cool! aoe 

In m4 snontn! , This is home, honey! 

They re fallin faster! Llvustiemiet 

Faster! CORRIE (0d3) 

It’s acomin’! I know, I know... . 

Fast’n faster! (The mill is milling away over them all. A burst of 
PEOPLE (acceleration) silver light comes from above, and falls through th 
Praise the Lord shower. Lou slaps Corrie’s hand to the rhythm as if 
Oh fallin wet they were at a revival meeting. Exult, all. And over the 
Oh glisten grass rubbing, jubilating sounds, Buddy’s clarinet joins a 


Oh easin let (the torrent begins) the last, and sings a crazy, inspired cascading melods 
(They crowd to the shelter. The sky falls on them in of enchantment equal to the others, and in accord with 
blessing and relief. Their spirits rise to bursting. There it, in its way, jazz brilliance bursting into the headlong 
is wet falling downstage. Sparkling in the gray light.) joy of the people.) 
[Editors’ Note: Part Three, The Lovers, occupies the evening and night. Lou and Corrie 
recognize their love and plan to marry; Buddy goes off into the city world once more. Part Four is 


Daylight and it comes the next morning. There is water again for the tree and work to be done. 
‘And so .. . the chorale, the orchestra, the sunrise, climb and end in glory as the curtain falls.’ 
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CHARACTER AND COSTUME SKETCHES of the ‘Neighbors’ in 4 
Tree on the Plains, drawn by the librettist, Paul Horgan. The opera has 
already been produced several times in various parts of the country and 
further performances are planned in the near future. 





Mh. Albert Martin 


THE MOMENT IS NOW PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


The college theatres, too, are writing and producing their own war plays. The 
Moment 1s Now, pictured above in a production by the Pasadena Playhouse 
Association, was titled Phoenix when it was written by members of the play- 
writing class at Vassar and staged by the Experimental Theatre last spring, 
under the direction of Hallie F ‘lanagan Davis. The play follows a group of 
aviation cadets from their arrival at ground school to their final take-off into 
today’s struggle for the power and right to shape the tomorrow. In addition 
to traditional stage methods, the play makes use of films, loudspeaker, pro- 


jections and blackouts — all the techniques of the ‘living newspaper’. 
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NTC AND THE WAR 

ARS have a way of breaking 

down barriers and opening hori- 
zons. They arouse a fighting spirit in 
those who have courage and tenacity. 
Below the surface of discussion during 
the two-day meeting of the National 
Theatre Conference in New York this 
aggressive mood was evident and it 
added distinctly to the liveliness of 
the sessions. On the surface, business 
continued much as usual. Reports 
were turned in on the royalty project, 
on membership, placement, fellow- 
ships and war activities (Barclay 
Leathem). The New Play Project was 
the focus of much attention, since 
under its aegis the NTC finally 
achieved one of its major objectives: 
it obtained the release of a fine pro- 
fessional play for the non-professional 
theatre currently with that play’s pro- 
duction on Broadway. The Eve of St. 
Mark, written for NTC, and its au- 
thor, Maxwell Anderson, were the 
heroes of the occasion. Lee Norvelle, 
who handled the negotiations, was 
congratulated on his achievement 
and, before the meetings were over, 
elected to the presidency of NTC, suc- 
ceeding Paul Green, who opened the 
two-day proceedings with an inspir- 
ing and heartening speech. 

In the course of the meetings, busi- 
ness matters and questions of policy 
were discussed, the usual questions 
asked, controversial details aired. But 
over the whole conference a new en- 
ergy hovered, a spirit of activity 
reminiscent of the early days when 
only a handful of stalwarts were 


carrying on the fight for the non- 
professional theatre. And it may be 
whispered that a good many of these 
older stalwarts looked ten years 
younger since they have again be- 
come the standard bearers while 
many of the younger men are off to 
the war. 

There was a gleam in Frederick 
McConnell’s eye as he took the floor 
to preside at a conference on ‘Objec- 
tives and Methods under Wartime 
Conditions’. He made it clear that 
there is just one thing to do: keep on 
with one’s regular program; do it 
better than ever; above all, maintain 
standards. The war, of course, makes 
all this trebly difficult, but it is up to 
those not needed in the actual fighting 
not to lose the ground so laboriously 
won during the last twenty-five years. 
Arthur C. Cloetingh of Pennsylvania 
State College went beyond the abso- 
lute necessity of maintaining a high 
standard to stress the new and 
unique opportunity for service that 
the college theatre has today and to 
indicate how often handicaps serve as 
stimulant to invention. 

Community theatres are harder 
pressed than ever and yet are more 
acutely needed. Road shows are 
fewer; entertainment for war workers 
more in demand. In many ways these 
war years are the ultimate test of the 
community or civic theatre. It will 
live if it has something to give the 
community; otherwise it will col- 
lapse. Now is the time to prove its 
validity. Alfred Rowe of the Harris- 
burg Community Theatre, who feels 
all of this strongly, has acted upon 
it by opening the doors to theatre- 
minded men in the army schools and 
camps nearby. And he has met a 
hearty response. He gives the men an 
opportunity to attend rehearsals, 
take part in backstage activities and 
join in the theatre’s creative life —a 
welcome change to many men who 
find little interest in USO dances or 
the town’s movie houses. The Harris- 
burg Community Theatre has itself 
become in fact, if not in name, a 
USO station. A number of other thea- 
tres, both college and community, 
have found wartime exigencies driv- 
ing them to a broadening of interests 
and contacts: college theatres have 


gone to nearby camps and into neigh- 
boring communities for actors; com- 
munity theatres have found directors 
among the workers in newly built up 
war industries. 

The most serious note of the meet- 
ing was struck by E. C. Mabie. He 
presented squarely the underlying 
problem in the universities and col- 
leges — the threat to the very life of 
the Liberal Arts College inherent in 
the new draft law and in the increas- 
ing power of the military authorities 
over education. Professor Mabie cited 
a meeting of thirty of the faculty at 
the University of Iowa where this 
issue was brought to the fore. Were 
the liberal arts to succumb without a 
fight? Was it not essential to recog- 
nize the seriousness of the menace 
and devote every effort to the preser- 
vation of the arts in this time of 
crisis? The whole group, with the ex- 
ception of two members, affirmed the 
necessity of keeping alive those ele- 
ments of the social order represented 
by the liberal arts course so that this 
country in the throes of its gigantic 
effort to preserve its way of life shall 
not lose sight of what that way of 
life is or slip into totalitarian habits of 
thought and action. His own depart- 
ment, Mr. Mabie said, was function- 
ing as usual, but every member has 
lined up his possible war service and 
stands ready to go when and as he 
may be needed. Meantime, a com- 
plete ‘second line of defense’ has been 
provided by planning for substitutes, 
women or men not eligible for service, 
so that the department of drama can 
continue to serve the college and the 
community and help to keep alive the 
tradition of the ‘free, enquiring mind’. 

At the close of the meeting, Hallie 
Flanagan Davis, now Dean of Smith 
College, presented a ‘War Production 
Program’ which, in a sense, summa- 
rized much of the two-day discussion, 
though it had actually been drawn up 
in another connection. Some weeks 
before the NTC meetings, a group of 
colleges in New England had come 
together to discuss certain problems 
of mutual concern. In the process, a 
credo and a plan of action were 
drafted which might well prove stimu- 
lating to many other colleges through- 
out the country charting a new course. 
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SARAH BERNHARDT HERSELF 
The Fabulous Life of Sarah Bern- 
hardt, by Louis Verneuil, translated 
by Ernest Boyd. Harper's: $3.50. 
AURICE BARING once said, ‘To 
write a life of Sarah Bernhardt 
it would require another Sarah.’ But 
since the mold was broken that 
formed Sarah’s ‘fearful symmetry’, 
the curious must be content with 
lesser records. Sarah herself could 
only do justice to her legend in action, 
not in words; but her path was strewn 
with commentary, her every action 
noted, magnified, discussed, decried. 
Being a member of one of the most ex- 
citing of all professions, almost every 
day’s work — and most of her days 
were work days — is recorded in 
print, in newspaper announcements 
and criticisms, in programs, playbills 
or posters. In addition, this greatest 
of actresses was a magnificent con- 
versationalist. From these two sources, 
the printed and the spoken word, 
Louis Verneuil has written the latest, 
most detailed and probably the most 
authentic life of the fabulous queen 
of the theatre. 

Mr. Verneuil has good reason to 
speak for and about Sarah Bernhardt. 
He knew her well during her last 
years, for it was he who had the sound 
idea of writing a play for her after the 
terrible operation that deprived her 
of her right leg. Unable to walk after 
1915, Bernhardt continued to appear 
on the stage and even to tour America 
in brief scenes from her old successes 
and in patched-up pieces, mainly pa- 
triotic, arranged for vaudeville pres- 
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entation. Mr. Verneuil, already a suc- 
cessful young actor and playwright, 
wrote Danie/ (1920) and Régine Ar- 
mand (1922) for her. Both plays were 
composed with her handicap in mind, 
but both provided starring roles and 
launched her on the final lap of her 
phenomenal career which ended only 
with her death in 1923. The produc- 
tion of these two plays, in one of which 
Mr. Verneuil acted, fostered an in- 
timacy between the young man in his 
twenties and the seventy-six-year-old 
actress which was cemented by his 
marriage to her youngest grand- 
daughter, Lysiane. For four years Mr. 
Verneuil was constantly with Bern- 
hardt; she told him many details of 
her adventurous life and planned to 
complete her own memoirs, with his 
assistance, the very year she died. 

One significant fact emerges from 
Mr. Verneuil’s account. Though Sarah 
was unique in her talents, she worked 
hard and long for her place in the 
theatre. She was thirty before any 
measurable success attended her. She 
had to win her way in the state thea- 
tres — the Odéon and the Comédie- 
Frangaise — where no easy success 
based on happy type-casting could 
thrust a young actress into over-night 
stardom. The French theatre in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century 
offered a stern training-ground. Young 
actresses had to play in familiar 
classic and modern roles where their 
abilities were carefully appraised, 
their talents measured against those 
of their predecessors as well as their 
contemporaries. It was in this hard 
school that Sarah Bernhardt won her 
way. Through it her remarkable gifts 
were trained and disciplined and 
finally blossomed into the genius that 
burst the confines of the Comédie and 
made a place for itself on the world 
stage. 

Among the valuable facets of Mr. 
Verneuil’s contribution to Bernhardt 
lore are the details he gives of the 
business side of her far-flung enter- 
prises, her theatre-management, her 
contracts and earnings. Bernhardt 
amassed huge sums during her life- 
time, some nine million dollars in all. 
She lost and spent equally large 
amounts and was driven to constant 
exertions to keep !evel with her credi- 


tors. Mr. Verneuil quotes interesting 
items such as her contract with Ab. 
bey, the receipts on her opening night 
in New York ($5635), the details of 
her tours through the United States 
where, though no one could under. 
stand a word she said, she averaged 
on her first trip nearly $4000 a night, 

In Paris a different picture presents 
itself. Here, as manager of her own 
theatre, she was concerned with dis. 
covering new talents, trying out new 
plays, maintaining her preeminence 
in the classics. The Théatre Sarah 
Bernhardt was in a sense a repertory 
theatre, though less formally so than 
the state theatre. It was rare that a 
play ran more than a hundred nights 
on its first production. Even the Di. 


vine Sarah could stage flops that had | 


only eight or ten performances and 
lost huge sums of money, but since 
she had a standing company and a | 
theatre of her own, she could make up 
these deficits by reviving her sure. 
fire hits—chiefly La Dame Aus 
Camélias, Phédre, Fédora and later 
L’ Aigion. The first of these plays, 
which she revived thirty years after 
it had been written with very little | 
thought of its future value to her, | 
proved a veritable gold-mine, permit. | 
ting her to indulge her artist’s taste 
for new plays, poetic dramas and un- 
usual experiments such as playing the 
role of a young lad of eighteen when 
she was fifty-six and playing Hamlet 
at sixty. The vitality of the repertory 
system in the theatre is illustrated by 
these details of Bernhardt’s career. 
Though no play was given for more 
than what would be considered a 
limited run in our day, yet by the reg- 
ular revival of successes, the best | 
plays were kept alive for years on end. 
Verneuil states that Bernhardt played 
La Dame Aux Camélias three thov- 
sand times in all. 

Mr. Verneuil’s book throws no par- | 


ticular new light on the art of Sarah | 
Bernhardt; this was not the author's | 
intention. As he points out, there have | 
been innumerable contemporary criti- 
cal evaluations and appraisals of 
Bernhardt’s genius by competent 
writers who have seen her perform- 
ances. Here, on the other hand, is 
something new — a detailed account 


of her immensely long and laborious 
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life, given with affection and rever- 


| ence, and with telling effect. 


BROADCASTS: PRACTICE 
AND THEORY 
Best Broadcasts of 1940-41, Se- 
lected and Edited by Max Wylie. 
Whittlesey House: $3. Listen, Hans, 
by Dorothy Thompson. Houghton 
Mifflin: $2.50. Deutsche Horer, by 
Thomas Mann. Bermann-Fischer 
Verlag: $1.75. Radio in Wartime, 
by Sherman H. Dryer. Greenberg: 
$3. 
H™ far away is 1940-41? In time 
it can still be measured securely 
in months. In distance it is the shrink- 
age of space that has brought Burma, 


' Tunis and the Aleutians almost as 


close to us as the next town but one. 
But in thought it is centuries away. 
We seem nearer to the days of the 
Magna Carta than to the Best Broad- 
casts of the year before last. Perhaps 
Max Wylie was conscious of this when 
he made his selections for 1940-41 and 
chose instead of the programs with 
most merit the most popular pro- 
grams, supplementing these with those 
of permanent importance like the 
President’s speech after Pearl Harbor 
and Winston Churchill’s address to 
Congress December 26, 1941. The 
first Best Broadcasts was a satisfying 
and informing book, the latest — 
with the inclusion of all the commer- 
cials — is terrifying. It is bad enough 
to have soaps and floor polishes flung 
at our ears in the middle of some 
news, or even some entertainment of 
quality, without having them flung at 
us again between the covers of a book. 
Perhaps the advertising agents or 
their clients own the copyrights to 
these broadcasts and they cannot be 
presented without the advertising 
sandwiches; but that is only a sound 
reason for not printing them. 

Radio’s approach is direct and im- 
mediate. Much of what is best suited 
to radio loses its value when the day 
is done. Even so valiant and intelli- 
gent a series as Dorothy Thompson’s 
Listen, Hans lost much of its effective- 
ness before it found its way into print. 
It began as an earnest, high-minded 
attempt to study the approaches that 
might be made to the German mind 
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in wartime, and then to follow this 
study with a series of broadcasts, each 
directed through one of these ap- 
proaches to the mind of a particular 
friend in Germany. There is nothing 
to be said against it except that it is 
dull reading. 

Just how and why Thomas Mann’s 
Deutsche Horer escapes this criticism 
it is difficult to say; for here is a Ger- 
man talking to Germans in the Ger- 
man language through twenty-five 
short broadcasts from October, 1940 
to August, 1942. Perhaps it is the 
real distinction of Thomas Mann’s 
writing, the high elegance of his Ger- 
man speech that establishes this little 
volume as timeless. Or it may be the 
deep undercurrent of emotion, the 
whole tangle of emotions that fill a 
noble German’s heart today and that 
show through every line of the book. 
Or it may be the clear simplicity of 
his appeal to the deepest sentiments 
of those friendly, kind-hearted folk 
whom we remember as Germans, 
those of whom he says that their deep- 
est need is the need to be loved. No- 
body has said more clearly than 
Thomas Mann what must come after 
this war and nobody could speak more 
wisely or more tenderly than he does 
at the end of his Christmas Broadcast 
to his people. This Christmas address 
created such an effect that it was 
translated into English and adapted 
for The Treasury Star Parade. But all 
its deep, direct simplicity was gone in 
English, and that is just as well. We 
need to be reminded how much beauty 
there is in the German language, how 
much that we must never lose. 

What is good and bad in all these 
books and much besides is the basis of 
Sherman H. Dryer’s Radio in War- 
time. Mr. Dryer is the Director of 
Radio Productions for the University 
of Chicago. He handles the Chicago 
Round Table which claims ten million 
listeners a week. He is not satisfied 
with what radio has done, neither 
creatively by its own artists nor under 
the direction of the Government. He 
lays out— bit by bit—the whole 
battle between the industry and its 
unachieved potentialities. In order 
not to count too much on his own con- 
clusions he uses the technique of the 
Round Table, calling on a different 


speaker and ‘expert’ in each field to 
comment on his analysis, chapter by 
chapter. Unfortunately, this technique 
has the effect noticeable in most 
Round Tables; instead of clarifying 
the issue it confuses it. And yet one 
must say with Norman Corwin (who 
writes one of the comments), ‘I do not 
agree with all of Dryer’s ideas and 
recommendations about radio in war- 
time; but they are ideas and recom- 
mendations which represent some 
tough thinking about serious matters 
and therefore deserve respectful at- 
tention.’ If the confusion can be 
traced to any single element in the 
complex study of the radio, it is due 
to the assumption that people who 
turn on their radios for a given pro- 
gram listen to what they hear, or 
think about what they listen to. If a 
Crossley rating of 20 applies to a 
broadcast listened to chiefly by people 
in the so-called higher education brack- 
ets, there seems little reason to assume 
that that does not mean as powerful 
an influence on public thinking as a 
Crossley rating twice as high for a 
program half as good heard by a far 
greater number of people who can’t 
think or translate their thinking into 
action. Mr. Dryer’s Radio in Wartime 
is intended primarily, perhaps, as a 
clarifying influence for the men and 
women who are trying, with their best 
powers, and with many handicaps, to 
put radio to its fullest use in wartime. 
With the general disrespect that radio 
folk show for the press and literature, 
it is an interesting comment that radio 
itself would not dare to speak to its 
own audience of radio’s failures and 
limitations as this book speaks of 
them. Yet this open criticism is one of 
the volume’s chief values, particularly 
because it comes from a man who has 
great faith in the medium, founded on 
long and successful experience. 


Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, 
by Cornelia Otis Skinner and Emily 
Kimbrough with drawings by ala- 
jalov. Dodd, Mead: $2.50. 
y is hardly fair of Miss Skinner. 
We were all once young and gay, 
adventuring to England, to France, to 
Italy, standing in ecstatic awe on the 
very spot ‘where’, gazing in wonder 
at Notre Dame and Chartres. Miss 
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OUTSTANDING PLays 
for Little Theatres 


GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
VICKIE 
LITTLE DARLING 
THEATRE 
THE WOOKEY 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 
LILIOM 
HOPE FOR A HARVEST 
WESTERN UNION, PLEASE 
THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 
| KILLED THE COUNT 


Available in 
Certain Territories 





CLAUDIA 
PAPA IS ALL 
JANE EYRE 
TWO MRS. CARROLL’S 


When Available 


ANGEL STREET 
BLITHE SPIRIT 
SPRING AGAIN 
UNCLE HARRY 


eS 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 

















DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 


Thornton Wilder $2.00 


PALESTINE PLAYS Lawrence Housman 2.00 
One-act plays from the 
Old Testament including JACOB. 


THE ONLY WAY (TALE OF TWO CITIES) 
Wills & Langbridge 2.00 
Acting version of Sir Martin Harvey's 
great success. 


GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
Wilde & Eunson 1.50 


THE SEVENTH TRUMPET 
Charles Rann Kennedy 1.50 


HOPE FOR A HARVEST 
Sophie Treadwell 75 


SHAKESPEARE & THE NATURE OF MAN 
Theodore Spencer 2.75 


JULIUS CAESAR THE TEMPEST MACBETH 
Edited for acting. 
Thos. P. Robinson 


48 West 52nd St. 


each 1.50 


New York, N. Y. 
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| Skinner’s deft pen recalls this world 
| once loved and now perhaps forever 
| lost. She takes us with her on one of 
her early trips to Europe before she 
had become the distinguished mono- 
logist and actress she is today. In her 
company we go once more to the 
Comédie-Frangaise, struggle with the 
harpy ouvreuses, balance precariously 
on a strapontin, revel in the pure 
stream of Moliére undefiled. On the 
outskirts of Miss Skinner’s story hover 
her father, Otis, and Maud, the most 
dulcet, beguiling and strong-minded 
of mothers. Here are actors of the 
Comédie, John Mason Brown, then a 
very youthful pilgrim to theatrical 
shrines, and other stage personalities. 
It is all delightful, light-hearted, full of 
recognized familiar detail, but today 
almost too poignantly nostalgic. Ou 
sont les neiges d’antan? 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premieres 


Rehearsal, The Principles and Practice 
of Acting, by Miriam A. Franklin. 
Prentice-Hall: $4. A revised edition 
with more extensive background ma- 
terial and added acting excerpts for 
from two to four characters, and for 
women. 

Interpretative Reading, by Sara Lowrey 
and Gertrude Fohnson. Appleton-Cen- 
tury: $2.50. More than a text, with a 
stimulating and well integrated ap- 
proach to the subject. There are chap- 
ters on choral and radio reading, and 
250 pages of varied, carefully chosen 











| selections for interpretation. 
| 4 Comparison Between the Two Stages, 


edited by Staring B. Wells. Princeton 
University: $3. A contemporary dis- 


|cussion in dialogue form of Drury 
| Lane and Lincoln’s Inn Fields thea- 


tres, anonymously published in 1702. 
| Annotated, with a critical introduc- 
| tion. 
| This Modern Music, by Fohn Tasker 
| Howard. Crowell: $2.50. The rudi- 

ments of the modern idiom in music 

simply explained. 

Secrets of Voice Production Self-Taught, 

by Edwin Hopkins. Published by the 
| author: $1.25 and $.75. A detailed 


' pocket manual with exercises. 





NEW, ENLARGED 
UP-TO-DATE EDITION 
HISTORIC COSTUME 
By Katherine M. Lester 
This resumé of costumes from ancient 
times to the present is arranged for 
your easy reference. Each costume 
and its evolution is accurately and 
interestingly explained while 117 il. 
lustrations, many newly redrawn and 
enlarged, show details clearly. These 
features with the new chapter on the 
two decades since 1920 and 16 new 
full-page photographic plates make 
Historic Costume outstanding for cos- 
tume designers and all connected with 


the theater. $3.50 


Accessories of Dress 
LESTER and OERKE 


Hats, wigs, canes, shoes, bracelets, laces, etc., in 


and complete treatment in a single volume. Abun- 
dantly illustrated. $10.00 


THEATER ART — D'Amico 
An instructive book to help you make all units of 
your production harmonize. Stage design, scene 
painting, use of lights and color, costuming, ete., 
and enough historical background to help in under- 
standing the trends of the modern theater. $3.50 


MASKS — Kniffin 


The technical processes of mask making and use 
presented in practical form for those who wish to 
learn the art or who wish to appreciate It. Includes 
a history of mask making showing masks of vere 


HAND PUPPETS AND STRING PUPPETS 
Lanchester 

How to make string pupp glove puppets, 

puppet theaters. How to select the plays and 8 

them is told simply and with easy assurance by 

owner of the only professional puppet theater in 

England. $1.25 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Peoria, Illinois 


























A Method of Lighting 
the Stage 


by STANLEY R. MCCANDLESS 


How to make effective use of light in the theatre. 


Completely revised text and illustrations. 
Price $1.50 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 East 49th Street New York, N. Y. 











